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(CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The 
Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. Chemistr y, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 
in Languages, Sciences, History, etc Military Drill 

» Expenses moderate Robert Judson Aley, Pres., , Me. 
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Single Barrel Shotgun, 
12- or 16-gage, $3.97. 

Single Shot, .22 caliber rifle, 
take-down, 18-inch barrel, 3 Ibs., ®2.88. 
Send for Catalogue of Gun Goods and Steel Traps. 
JOSEPH L. RAUB, New London, Conn. 

















THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF | 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lyn Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar Sehool Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to maapere themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at ali 
times. All applications should be sent to the 

APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 
























HE ATTENTION of 

those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 











Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


UD 


All courses leading to the 

degree of A.B. or B.S. in 

‘; the School of Liberal Arts 

of Tufts College are, under 

the same experienced in- 

structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 













For further information address : 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts Cot.tece, Mass. 




















GN THE SOUP? 
It is the flavor that marks the differ- 
ence between good and poor soup. 


Slade’s 


Cele 
Salt, 





gives the 
flavor of 


fresh 
celery to 


makes it 
more 
pleasing 
and more 
healthful 


Ask for Slade’s 
D.& L SLADE 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 




















New England and Other Matters. 


| MORE than a century ago Andover Theo- 


logical Seminary was established to save 
Calvinism from the rising tide of liberal 
thought, a tide that was sweeping Harvard 
University into Unitarian control. Many 
things, theological and educational, have 
changed in the intervening years, and now 
Andover Theological Seminary has been affili- 
ated with the Harvard Divinity School, and 
moved from Andover to Cambridge. The two 
schools will coéperate in instruction, although 
the directorates will continue to be distinct. 
The beautiful new building that has been 
erected in Cambridge for the use of the semi- 
nary, a picture of which is shown on the 


‘cover of The Companion, is now completed. 


Two hundred and forty-eight feet long, it is 


| built of granite and limestone in the colleviate 


Gothic style. Within are a large entrance hall, 
lecture-rooms, a chapel, offices for the pro- 
fessors, a reading-room, a library with stacks 
for a quarter of a million books, a living-room 
and dormitories. Andover Theological Semi- 
nary has given instruction since its establish- 
ment to thirty-five hundred young men. 
& 
bd is announced that the great sum of sixty 
million dollars will be spent during the next 
few years on the transportation system of 
Boston. The labyrinth of subways and tun- 
nels under the business part of the city will be 
much extended. The new subway from Cam- 
bridge, which pierces Beacon Hill, will soon 
be ready ; and if present plans are carried out, 
it will be followed by a tunnel from Park 
Street to the South Station, an extension of 
the East Boston Tunnel from Scollay Square 
to Park Street, and a subway under Boylston 
Street. These changes will make Park Street 
a great central underground station, from which 
you may take a car to almost any part of the 
city or suburbs. One of the first steps toward 
the expansion of the system will be the con- 
struction of an immense power-plant in South 
Boston, to cover twenty-four acres. Six trans- 
forming stations are now building at Roslindale, 
Coolidge Corner, Kendall Square, Arlington, 
East Boston and Malden. 
& 
OW that a constitutional amendment has 
been adopted, fixing Augusta forever as the 
capital of Maine, the city feels secure. After 
Maine was admitted to the Union in 1820, 
Portland was the capital for ten years, when, 
largely because of its more central position, 
Augusta was selected. There was at the time 
a spirited competition for the honor, for Wis- 
casset, Belfast, Hallowell and other towns, as 
well as Augusta, desired it. Twice within 
the past generation there have been vigorous 
attempts to make Portland again the capital. 
Probably the first attempt, which was made 
in 1890, would have succeeded, had not the 
governor been a resident of Augusta. In the 
second attempt, which was made five years 
ago, only a half-dozen votes were lacking in 
the legislature to submit the question to the 
people. Following both contests, in which 
much strong feeling was aroused, new wings 


were added to the state-house. The expendi- |- 


ture of so much money on these enlargements 
would, it was felt, make less likely any future 
attempt to abandon Augusta as the seat of 
government. Moreover, the hotels in the city 
were much improved—a fact that removed 
a principal argument of those who favored a 
change. It is unusual for a state to adopt a 
constitutional amendment naming as the cap- 
ital a city that has enjoyed that distinction 
for more than three-fourths of a century. In 
the case of Augusta, a large vote was cast, and 
the amendment was adopted by a majority of 
nearly twenty thousand. The vote was sur- 
prisingly large, in view of the much greater 
interest felt in the question of constitutional 
prohibition, which was voted on at the same 
time. 

Massachusetts is the only New England 
State, and one of the few among the older 
states, in which no change has been made in 
the seat of government. Even in Massachu- 
setts, however, an attempt was made some 
years ago to make Worcester the capital instead 
of Boston. Until recently Rhode Island and 
Connecticut had two capitals each. New 
Haven ceased to be one of the capitals of Con- 
necticut in 1873, but Newport continued to be 
one of the capitals of Rhode Island until 1900. 
Rhode Island, in fact, in the early days, had 
no fewer than five capitals at the same time— 
South Kingston, East Greenwich and Bristol, 
in addition to the two that shared the honor 
together all through the nineteenth century. 
In New Hampshire the seat of government 
was at Portsmouth for more than a century. 
Then for a time—during the Revolution and the 
following generation—it was at Exeter. In 1808 
it was permanently fixed at Concord. There, 
as at Augusta, the old state-house has recently 
been thoroughly remodeled and much enlarged. 
After Vermont was admitted to the Union in 
1791, the legislature met at various places until 
1805, when Montpelier, near the geographical 
center of the state, was made the capital. 
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The first Vanilla 
Extract ever made 


in this country 
—Boston, 1847. 


Your great-grand- 
mother used and 
recommended 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 





Practically every family in 
New England knows the 


superior, delicious flavor of 


BURNETT’S VANILLA 


First made in Boston sixty-four years ago, it has ever 
since been recognized by the discriminating as being in a 
class by itself. 

Burnett's Vanilla is made from the very finest Mexican 
Vanilla Beans. Most extracts are usually made from “splits,” 
“seconds,” and frequently of Tahiti or Bourbon Beans. 
While these cheap, every-day kinds of extracts are “ pure,” 
their flavor in no way compares with the rich deliciousness 
that ccmes from the finest Mexican Beans. They give a 
dark, rank color, and have a strong alcoholic taste. 


Burnett's Vanilla improves whatever dessert or delicacy 
it is used with. Good cooks will accept no other kind. 


At your grocer’s. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK OF RECIPES. 
38 pages of recipes for preparing delicious desserts other delicacies. Useful and instructive. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., Dept. H, 36 India St., Boston. 
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As different from ordinary chocolates as 
the Indian was different from white men. 

This is a large claim to make for Samoset Chocolates, but when 
you try them, you will say we are right. Eating Samosets is like taking 
a trip to Nature, and discovering new beauties at every turn of the trail. 
Their whole secret lies in the fact that by our process of making, we 
are able to use the finest nuts, fruits, honey, chocolate, etc., without 
destroying their native flavors, and by combining these we 
create those new, rich, rare flavors that have made Samosets the 
sensation of the chocolate world. Try them, and you will make a lot 
of discoveries that will delight you. Ask your dealer. 

SAMOSET CHOCOLATES COMPANY, 60 Commerce St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of course there was no one to 

answer, to advise or assist me. 
I have often noticed that in times 
of stress men shout the questions 
that they ask themselves. Why 
had Baptiste motioned me to go 
back, when by doing so I must 
run right into the Indians? I 
must have misunderstood his 
signal. Clearly, my only chance 
of escape was the same as his, 
and that was by the river. 

Pummeling the old horse with 
rifle-stock and heels, I headed 
him for the stream. Not straight 
toward it, where the bank was 
apparently very high, but ob- 
liquely, toward a point not far 
above the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell. There the bank was cer- 
tainly not high, for the tips of 
water-willows peeped above it. 

In a few moments I was close 
enough to look over it. Between 
the narrow strip of willows and 
the edge of the water there was 
an oozy mud-flat, fifty yards 
wide, impassable for man or 
horse. 

I looked back at the enemy, 
and saw that when I had turned 
down-stream, those toward the 
upper end of the bottom had 
given up the chase, while the 
rest had turned with me and run 
faster thanever. Thus there was 
a wide gap between the two 
parties, and I circled toward it, 
as my last chance. First up the 
river for several hundred yards, 
then straight south, away from 
it. Both parties immediately per- 
ceived my intention, and spurted 
to close the gap. Harder and 
harder I thumped the horse, 
although by this time he had 
waked up, and was entering into 
the spirit of the flight. The 
distance between the two parties 
of Indians was now not more 
than three hundred yards, and 
I was more than that from the 
point for which we all were 
heading; but to offset this I was 
covering the ground much faster 
than they were. 

The Indians were now yelling 
frightfully, to encourage one an- 
other to greater speed. I could 
see their painted faces, and a 
little later their fierce eyes. 

The gap was very small now; 
they began shooting, and several pieces of lead 
ripped by me with the sound of tearing paper. 
I did not try touse my rifle. In that first expe- 
rience there was no anger in my heart against 
the enemy, nothing but fear of them. 

I felt, rather than saw, that they would be 
unable to head me off, if only by a narrow 
margin, and I bent low over the horse to make 
myself as small a target as possible. More 
guns boomed close on each side of me. Arrows 
whizzed, too, and the shaft of one struck my 
rifle-stock, glanced from it, and cut the skin 
on the back of my hand. That was when I 
passed right between the two parties. 

In a dazed way, I kept urging the horse on, 
until presently it dawned on me that I was 
past the danger-point. 

Having looked back to make sure of this, I 
changed my course, crossed the Musselshell, 
and went on down the bottom, and then along 
the shore of the river several miles, until I 
came to the boat. 

When the cordelliers saw me returning in 
such haste, they knew that something was 
wrong. They ceased towing, and let the boat 
drift in to the bank, in such a position that 
I rode right on the deck. I was still so fright- 
ened that it was difficult for me to talk, but 
my uncle, guessing the parts of the story 
which I omitted, ordered all the men aboard. 
In a few minutes we were at the other shore 
of the river. 

The cordelliers objected to going on with 
the tow-line, but my uncle was firm that they 
should start without delay, and they did. 
The steersman, an old and tried employé, was 
sent ahead of them to scout, and Uncle Wesley 
took his place at the sweep. The howitzer 
was freshly primed, and one of the men 
instructed to stand by, ready to aim and fire 
it. Iwas anxious about Baptiste, and although 
my uncle told me not to worry, I doubted if 
we would ever see him again. 

In a couple of hours we arrived off the island 


| DO not know why I cried out. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WHEREVER WE PUT DOWN OUR FEET THE SLATE STARTED SLIPPING. 








opposite the mouth of the Musselshell, and lo! 
Baptiste came out of the brush at the lower 
end of it, and signaled us to take him aboard. 
That was done with the skiff. As soon as he 
came on deck he ran to me, in his impetuous 
French way, gave me a hug and a thump on 
the back, and exclaimed, ‘‘It is my brave boy! 


And he is safe! One little wound in the hand? 
That is nothing. Now tell me how you made 
the escape. ’’ 

But as at this moment my uncle came to 
consult the hunter, my story was deferred. I 
learned from Baptiste later that the Indians 
were Crees, probably on their way south, to 
raid the Crow horse-herds. 

By this time we had passed the island. 
Baptiste was just asking us to note how high the 
cut-bank was from which he had jumped into 
the stream, when the whole party of Indians 
rose out of the sage-brush at the edge of it, and 
with much yelling, fired their guns at us. As 
the distance was three or four hundred yards, 
only a few of their balls struck anywhere near 
the boat. Uncle Wesley himself sprang to the 
howitzer, swung it round, tilted up the barrel, 
and fired it. Some of the balls dropped into 
the water near the far shore, several spatted 
little puffs of dust out of the dry cut-bank, 
and others must have passed right among the 
war party. Anyway, the Indians all ducked 
down and ran back from the bluff. We saw 
no more of them. 

Ever since leaving the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone we had been passing through the extraor- 
dinary formation of the bad lands. From this 
| point onward the scenery became more and 
| more wonderful. 





times actually oppressive. 
was something to astonish the eye. 





tering domes and towers and minarets, 





Boy that I was, I was so} 
deeply impressed with the strange grandeur of 
it all that the sensations I experienced were at | 
At every turn there | 
There | 


wrought by the elements from sandstones of 
varying hardness, but all so apparently real as 
to suggest that men and women in medieval 
dress might pass out of the gates in the 
walls at any moment. 

We arrived at Fort Benton just ninety days 
after leaving Fort Union. The flag was raised 
and cannon fired in our honor, and more than 
five thousand Blackfeet, headed by the factor, 
Alexander Culbertson, and the employés of 
the fort, crowded to the river-bank to give us 
welcome. 

I was astonished to see so many Indians. I 
noticed that they were tall, fine-looking men 
and women ; that they wore beautiful garments 
of tanned skins; that their hair was done up 
in long, neat braids; that many of the leading 
men shook hands with my uncle, and seemed 
glad to meet him. 

My uncle introduced me to that great man, 
the factor, who patted me kindly on the shoul- 
der. With him we went into the fort, where 
just as we passed through the big gate, a tall, 
handsome Indian woman, wearing a neat calico 
dress, a plaid shaw! and beautifully embroid- 
ered moccasins, came running to us, threw 
her arms round my uncle, and kissed him. I 
must have looked as surprised as I felt, espe- 
cially when I noted that he was very glad to 
meet her. 
which I couldn’t understand, he turned to 
me. ‘‘Thomas,’’ he said, ‘‘this is your aunt. 
I hope that you and she will become great 
friends. ’’ 

I was now more surprised than ever, but 
tried not to show it as I answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.’? 

At that the woman gave a smile that was 











Having spoken a few words to her, | 
| years older than I. 
| sight, and every time we met we became firmer 
| friends than ever. 


| than it does to white people. 


| quarrel. 


love her, to come to her for every - 
thing you need, ’’ 

I do not know just what it 
was, —her voice, her appearance, 
the motherly feeling of her arms 
round me,—but there was some- 
thing about this Indian woman 
that made my heart go straight 
out to her. I gave her hand a 
squeeze, while tears came to my 
eyes as I snuggled up close to 
her. Right willingly I went with 
her and Uncle Wesley to the room 
in the far end of the long adobe 
building forming the east side of 
the fort, which he said was to 
be our home for a long time to 
come, 

It was the kind of room that 
gave one a restful feeling at sight 
Opposite the doorway was a big 
fireplace of stone and adobe, with 
hooks above the mantel for rifles 
and powder-horns and ball- 
pouches. Two windows on the 
courtyard side afforded plenty of 
light. There were a strong table 
and comfortable chairs, all home- 
made. A_ settee covered with 
buffalo-robes was placed before 
the fire. A curtained set ofl 
shelves in the corner contained 
the dishes and cooking utensils. 
The north end of the room was 
partitioned off for a sleeping- 
place. My bed, I was told, would 
be the buffalo-robe couch under 
the window at the right of the 
door. 

The next day my uncle took 
me all round the fort and made 
me known to the different em- 
ployés—clerks and tailors, car- 
penters and blacksmiths, and the 
men of the trade-room. ‘The fort 
was a large one, about three 
hundred feet square, all of 
adobe. Entering the front gate, 
you saw that three long build- 
ings, of which the easterly one 
was two stories high, formed 
three sides of the quadrangle, 
and that a high wall containing 
the gate formed the fourth, or 
south side, facing the river. The 
outer walls of the buildings were 
thus the defensive walls of the 
fort. They were protected 
against assault by two-storied 
bastions, with cannon at the 
southeast and northwest corners. 
All the tribes of the Northwest 
together could not have taken 
the place by assault without the loss of thou- 
sands of their force, and they knew it. 

Before night the keel-boat was unloaded, 
and our trunks were brought in and unpacked. 
My mother’s little library and my school-books 
filled a new set of shelves, and that evening I 
began, under my uncle’s direction, a course of 
study and reading, preparatory to going East 
to school in the following year. 

No boy ever had a happier time than I had 
in that fort so far beyond the borders of civiliza- 
tion. Day in and day out there was always 
something worth while going on. Hundreds, 
and often thousands, of Indians came in to 
trade, and I found endless pleasure in mingling 
with them and learning their language and 
customs. In this I was encouraged by Tsis- 
tsaki (Little Bird Woman), my uncle’s wife. 

The winter passed all too quickly. With the 
approach of spring my uncle began to plan for 
my long trip to St. Louis, and thence to the 
home of my mother’s Connecticut friend, where 
I was to prepare for Princeton. I said nothing 
to him, but I had many talks with my aunt- 
mother, Tsistsaki; and one night we poured 
out such a torrent of reasons why I should not 
go, ending our pleadings with tears, that he 





| gave in to us, and agreed that I should grow 


up in the fur trade. 

A frequent visitor in our cozy room in the 
fort was a nephew of Tsistsaki, a boy several 
We liked each other at 


‘*Friend’’ means much 
more to Indians—at least, to the Blackfeet- 
Once friends, 
They almost never 
Pitamakan 


Indians are always friends. 
So it came to be with 


pleasant to see, and the next instant she had (Eagle Running) and myself. 


me in her arms and was kissing me, smooth- | 
ing my hair, and talking Blackfoot to me in| his wife. 
were gleaming white and gray turreted castles, | her strangely clear and pleasant voice. My 
perched high above the stream; cities of clus- | uncle interpreted. 


My Uncle Wesley was as much pleased as 
One day he said to me, ‘‘ Pitamakan 
is an honest, good-hearted boy, and brave, too. 


**She says that she wants | He gets all that from his father, who is one of 
all | to be your mother now; that she wants you to| the very best and most trustworthy Indians 
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“ 


ELL, well, Millie, this is a blunder, ’’ 
said old Mr. Burpee, the postmaster. 
He turned from the letter-boxes, and 

regarded his niece with reproachful eyes. 

‘‘What have I done now, Uncle Nat?’’ 
asked Millie. She was a rosy-cheeked, bright- 
eyed young woman, who had lately come from 
her home in a neighboring town to help in the 


post-office. 

For answer the postmaster held up a letter 
directed, ‘‘Joshua Pike, Esq., Pineville, 
Maine. ’’ 


‘*T just fished that out of Joseph Pike’s 
box,’’ he said, impressively. 

‘‘Did I put it there?’’ asked Millie. 

‘*Must have,’’ he answered. ‘‘I sartin didn’t. 
I always take my time when I am sorting out 
the mail, and I’m more than extra careful 
about letters for the two Pikes. I don’t know 
what would happen if one of ’em should open 
the other’s letter by mistake. ’’ 

‘‘Aren’t they brothers ? ’”’ 
‘*They look enough alike. ’’ 

‘*Yes, they are; and that’s where it is. If 
you want a case of real hard feelings, you’)! 
find it when two brothers get set against each 
other, and if they happen to be twin brothers, 
I guess it’s all the worse. Joseph and Joshua 
hayen’t spoken to each other for going on 
twenty years.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said Millie. 
trouble ?’’ 

**Well, there, you’ve asked me too much. I 
doubt if anybody knows, except .themselves. 
They used to be always together, and then all 
at once people noticed that they met as stran- 
gers, as the saying is. Likely as not it was 
some little trifling thing that put ’em at odds, 
but I guess it would take no less than a miracle 
to bring ’em together again. There always was 
a mighty stubborn streak in the Pike family. 

‘* Joseph has prospered better in these latter 
years than his brother has,’’ continued Mr. 
Burpee. ‘‘For one thing, he’s some shrewder ; 
and he’s had only himself and wife, while 
Joshua has had quite a family to make expense. 

‘*Both of ’em good gitizens,’’ he added, im- 
partially, while Millie resumed her work on 
the quarterly account, ‘‘but you mustn’t mix 
up their mail, whatever else you do.’’ 

And so saying, he absent-mindedly put the 
letter back into Joseph Pike’s box. 

The little postmistress watched with much 
interest the behavior of the two brothers, 
when, as it happened, they entered the office 
that afternoon almost at the same time. She 
could hardly say that they met as strangers, 
for even strangers when brought into close 
quarters will usually show some realization of 
each other’s presence. 

They were elderly men, of sturdy build, 
with faces much alike and rather attractive, 
even if their somewhat heavy jaws betrayed a 
stubborn streak. 

They both found mail awaiting them. Joshua 
stopped to examine his with some deliberation, 
while Joseph thrust the contents of his box 
into his pocket, and with a pleasant nod to 
Millie, walked away. 

On reaching home, Joseph established him- 
self in his favorite corner by the kitchen fire, 
and began the perusal of the weekly news- 


asked Millie. 


‘*What made the 


paper. 

‘‘Isn’t that a letter sticking out of your 
pocket ?’’ asked his wife. 

‘‘Why, yes, I guess it is. I didn’t have my 
specs with me at.the post-office, but I could 
see that there was printing on the corner of 
the envelope, and I concluded it was Mason’s 
bill for lumber. I’d forgotten all about it. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 
THE LITTLE POSTMISTRESS WATCHED WITH MUCH INTEREST THE 
BEHAVIOR OF THE TWO BROTHERS. 


FNED BY MISTAKE 





No, come to look at it, it’s from 
Davis, that commission man 

that has handled my apples 
for a number of years. Can’t imagine what 
he’s writing about. I don’t owe him anything, 
nor he me. I got my pay for the apples some 
time ago; and the top price, too,’’ he added, 
complacently. ‘Sold ’em right in the nick of 
time. ’’ 

As Joseph read the letter, a look of perplex- 
ity spread over his face, only to be followed 
by one of deep chagrin as he finally picked up 
the discarded envelope and gave it a careful 
scrutiny. 

‘*Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish, Han- 
nah!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ve gone and opened this 
letter, and it is for Josh Pike! It had no 
business to be in my box!’’ he declared, 
vehemently. ‘‘It’s some of Nat Burpee’s care- 
lessness; or perhaps it was that new girl he’s 
got in there. ’’ 

‘Is it an important letter?’’ asked Hannah. 

‘‘Well, it’s from Davis, just as I said, and 
it’s about the apples that Josh shipped the 
other day. Instead of selling them in the fall, 
as I did mine, he held ’em for a rise; but the 
price kept dropping, and finally he shipped 
’em at his own risk just before this cold snap 
came. It seems they got chilled, and there 
they are, ‘practically unsalable,’ Davis says. 
It will be a clear loss of a couple of hundred 
dollars or so.’’ 

‘*For the land sake! 
poor Joshua. ’’ 

‘*Yes, he’ll be terribly cut up about it, and 
he won’t want it to be known—least of all by 
me. And now I shall have to write on the 
envelope, ‘Opened by mistake, by Joseph Pike,’ 
and he won’t believe but what I read the 
letter — 

‘*Well, you did, didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Of course I did—how could I help it? 


That will be a blow to 


But 


By, F EC Robbins» 





Josh will think I did 
it on purpose to see 
what was in it. I’d have given a hundred 
dollars rather than have had it happen.’’ 

‘*What I think of,’’ said Hannah, ‘‘is the 
loss. I’m afraid Joshua and Lucy have had 
a hard time lately, what with sickness and all. 
No doubt they were counting-a good deal on 
the apple money. This is the third winter 
Lucy has worn the same bonnet, and she’s a 
dear, good woman. ’’ 

“TI knew he’d miss it, holding on to his 
apples,’’ said Joseph. ~ 

‘*Yes,’’? admitted Hannah, ‘‘he never had 
your business head. I wish it had been so 
that you could have advised him. ’’ 

‘*Well, it wasn’t,’’ said Joseph, shortly. 
‘*He told me once to ’tend to my own affairs, 
and I’ve done so ever since.’’ 

‘*Now I think such feelings are dreadful,’’ 
began Hannah; but her husband had taken up 
his newspaper again, as a hint that the discus- 
sion was over. He was evidently pondering 
rather than reading, however, and at last his 
face brightened as if he had reached some 
decision. 

‘*Aren’t you going to take that letter back 
to the office to-night?’’ ventured Mrs. Pike, 
after supper. 

‘*No; not to-night nor at any other time. I 
won’t have Josh knowing that I have opened 
a letter of his, if I can help it.’’ 

“Why, you ought not to keep it, nor yet 
destroy it!’’ exclaimed Hannah. ‘‘It would 
be breaking the law!’’ 

**T don’t mean to break any law. As I 
understand it; the sender of a letter has a right 
‘to take it back any time before it is delivered, 
and I’m going to carry this one right to the 
man that wrote it, and get him to start it all 
over again. ’’ 

‘*But you’ll have to send the letter, won’t 


you, Joseph? I thought that man was way 
up in Boston.’’ 

“So he is. And that’s where I’ll be to- 
morrow noon. I’m going on the early train, 
and perhaps I can get back at night. If any 
of the neighbors make inquiries, just say that 
I’m away for the day on business; and fur- 
ther than that you needn’t expatiate. ’’ 

Mrs. Pike had learned the uselessness of 
remonstrance, and she dutifully assisted her 
husband in preparations for his journey. 

He returned at night, tired and hungry, but 
with his mind apparently at ease; and after 
supper he was ready to talk. 

“It came to me after you had gone,’’ said 
Hannah, ‘‘that you might just as well have 
sent that letter by mail to Mr. Davis, and 
saved all the expense. It must have cost you 
seven or eight dollars, didn’t it?’’ 

‘Well, all told I guess it will come to more 
than that,’’ said Joseph, with a doubtful little 
laugh. ‘‘Fact is, I bought those apples of 
Josh’s for two hundred dollars, and then left 
them with Davis to dispose of the best he can. 
I don’t expect to get much out of ’em.’’ 

‘“*And who will have the two hundred dol- 
lars??? 

‘“‘Why, Josh, of course, all except Davis’s 
commission. I presume the check came down 
on the same train with me. No doubt you 
think I was terrible foolish—and I don’t 
wonder, but you see —’’ 

**O Joseph, ’’ interrupted Hannah, radiantly, 
“I’m only too thankful that it was put into 
your heart to do it! And it isn’t only for 
Joshua and Lucy that I’m glad—it’s for you, 
too. I’ll be willing to‘go without anything 
new for two years—yes, and get along with 
one meal a day to make up for the money. ’’ 

‘*Well, maybe you won’t have to,’’ said 
Joseph. ‘‘Josh will never know how near he 
came to losing his apple money, and what’s 
more, he’ll never know that I opened a letter 
of his. I couldn’t have stood that. As it is, 
I can appear just the same as ever when | © 
chance to see him.’’ 

But in this Joseph was greatly mistaken. 
The surest way to drive the hatred from your 
heart is to do your enemy a real kindness. In 
Joseph’s case, after his brotherly act he was 
unable to keep up even the pretense of bitter- 
ness. 

So it happened that when he met Joshua 
at the post-office the next day his tongue was 
suddenly loosened. 

‘Seems quite springlike, Josh,’’ he heard 
himself saying. 

If amazement was written on Joshua’s face, 
it was only for an instant, and he answered: 

**So it does, Joe. 

‘It’s moderated considerable within a day 
or two,’’ he added, sociably. 

““Yes,’’ said Joseph, ‘‘we’ve had a long, 
cold spell, but I guess it’s over now; and | 
for one am glad on’t.’’ 

**So am 1,’’ said Joshua. 

A few minutes afterward Millie called out, 
‘“*Come here quick, Uncle Nat! Those two 
Mr. Pikes are walking off together down the 
road as sociable as you please. They must have 
made up.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ cried Mr. Burpee, excitedly. 
‘*There must be some mistake!’’ He hurried 
to the window, where he watched the pair 
until they were quite out of sight. 

‘*Yes, I guess there’s been a reconciliation, ’’ 
he admitted, as he reluctantly turned away. 
‘*Well, I don’t suppose I shall ever find out, 
but I would willingly give a fifty-cent piece to 
know what brought it to pass.’’ 





in all this country, and from his mother, who 
is a woman of fine character. See to it that 
you keep his friendship. ’’ 

Except, of course, Baptiste Rondin, the 
hunter of the fort, Pitamakan was almost 
the only one with whom I was allowed to go 
after the buffalo and the other game which 
swarmed on the plains near by. What with 
my daily studies, occasional hunts, and the 
constant pleasure I had in the life of the fort, 
time fairly flew; no day was too long. And 
yet, for four years, I never once went more 
than five miles from the fort. 

During this time my one great desire was 
to go on a trip into the Rocky Mountains. 
Clearly visible from the high plains to the 
north and south of the river, their pine-clad 
slopes and sharp, bare peaks always seemed 
to draw me to explore their almost unknown 
fastnesses. 

In the fall of 1860 there came an opportunity 
for me to do this. The Small Robes band of 
the Blackfeet, of which Pitamakan’s father, 
White Wolf (Mah-kwi-yi sik-si-num), was chief, 
outfitted at the fort for an expedition to trap 
beaver along the foot of the great mountains, 
and, much to my surprise and delight, I was 
permitted to accompany them. 

At this time there were ninety lodges— 
about six hundred people—of the Small Robes 
(I-nuk-siks) band of the Blackfeet. They had 
several thousand horses, and when the moving 
camp was strung out on the plain, the pictur- 
esque riders, the pack-animals laden with 
queerly shaped, painted rawhide and leather 
pouches and sacks, madé a pageant of moving 
color that was very impressive. 

Our first camp after leaving the fort was on 





the Teton River. A couch was made up for 
me in White Wolf’s lodge. The lodge of the 
plains Indians was the most comfortable port- 
able shelter ever devised by man. One of 
average size was made of sixteen large cow 
buffalo-hides, tanned into soft leather, cut 
to shape, and sewed together with sinew 
thread. 

This cone-shaped ‘‘lodge skin’’ was stretched 
over tough, slender poles of mountain-pine, 
and the lower edge, or skirt, was pegged so 
that it was at least four inches above the 
ground. Within, a leather lining, 


household impedimenta of the occupants, ex- 
tended upward for five or six feet, where it 
was tied to a rope that was fastened to the 
poles clear round. There was a space as wide 
as the thickness of the poles between the 


‘‘skin’’ and the lining, so that the cold, outside | 


air rushing up through it created a draft for 


the fire, and carried the smoke out of the | 


open space at the top. This lining, of course, 
prevented the cold air from coming into the 


lower part of the lodge, so that even in| 


the coldest weather a small fire was enough 
for comfort. 

Traveling leisurely up the Teton River, we 
came in three or four days to the foot of the 
great range. There we went into camp for 
several weeks, long enough for the hunters to 
trap most of the beavers, not only on the main 
stream, but on all its little tributaries. Pita- 
makan and I had twelve traps, and were 
partners in the pursuit of the animals. 

From the Teton we moved northward to 
Back Fat Creek, now Dupuyer Creek. From 
there we went to the Two Medicine waters, 


firmly | 
weighted to the ground by the couches and | 


and then on to the Cut Bank River. The 
trapping area of this stream was small. On 
the first day of our camp there Pitamakan 
and I foolishly went hunting, with the result 
that when, on the next day, we began looking 
for a place to set our traps, we found that all 
the beaver-ponds and bank-workings had been 
occupied by the other trappers. 

It was late in the afternoon, after we had 
followed up the south fork to a tremendous 
walled cafion, where it was impossible for 
| the beavers to make dams and homes, that we 
made this discovery. Our disappointment was 
keen, for from Cut Bank the camp was to 
return to Fort Benton, and we had only thirty- 
seven of the fifty beaver pelts that we had 
planned to take home with us. 

We were sitting on a well-worn trail that 
stretched along the mountainside above the 
cafion, when Pitamakan suddenly exclaimed: 

‘* Listen to me! We will get the rest of the 
beaver! You see this trail? Well, it crosses 
| this backbone of the world, and is made by 
the other side people,—the Kootenays and the 
Flatheads,—so that they can come over to our 
plains and steal our buffalo. You can see that 
| it has not been used this summer. It will not 
be used at all now, since winter is so near. 
Now down on the other side there are many 
streams in the great forest, and no doubt there 
are beavers in them. We will go over there 








to-morrow, and in a few days’ trapping we 
will catch enough to make up the number we 
set out to get.’’ 

This plan seemed good to me, and I said so 
at once. We left the traps on the trail and 
started to camp, to prepare for an early start 
in the morning. We decided to say nothing 








to any one of our intentions, to White Wolf 
least of all, lest he should forbid our going. 

At dusk we picketed near camp two horses 
that we selected for the trip, and during the 
evening we refilled our powder-horns and ball- 
pouches to the neck. Rising the next morning 
before any of the others were awake, and eacli 
taking a heavy buffalo-robe from our bedding, 
we quietly left the lodge, saddled and mounted 
our horses, and rode away. Some dried meat 
and buffalo back fat taken from the lodge fur- 
nished us a substantial breakfast. 

The trail was plain and easy to follow. 
We picked up the traps, and mounting steadily, 
arrived at the extreme summit of the great 
range not long after midday. From where we 
stood, the trail ran slightly downward, along 
a narrow divide, across to the next mountain. 
The south side of the divide was a sheer drop 
of several thousand feet. The top was 4 
narrow, jagged knife of rock, along which a 
man could not have passed on foot. On the 
north side the sharp reef dropped almost pre- 
cipitously to a narrow and exceedingly steep 
slope of fine shale rock, which terminated at 
the edge of a precipice of fearful depth. 

It was along this shale slope that the trail 
ran, but there were no signs of it now, for the 
tracks of the last horses that passed had been 
filled. Even while we stood there, small par- 
ticles of shale were constantly rolling and 
tinkling down it and off into abysmal space. 
Shuddering, I proposed that we turn back, but 
Pitamakan made light of the danger. 

‘*‘T have been here before, and know what 
to do,’’ he said. ‘‘I can make it so that we 
can safely cross it.’’ 

With a long, thin and narrow slab of rock 








he began gouging a trail out of the steep slide. | my belt, with its knife, and the little pouch 
The small and the large pieces of detritus | containing flint, steel and punk, while the chief 
which he dislodged rattled off the edge of the | and another, who seemed to be a great warrior, 
cliff, but strain my ears as I might, I could | seized the ropes of our horses. And there we 
not hear them strike bottom. It was fully a| were, stripped of everything that we possessed 
hundred yards across this dangerous place, but | except the clothes we stood in. 

Pitamakan soon made his way along it, and; At that the chief broke out laughing, and so 
back to me. did the rest. Finally, commanding silence, he 

His path seemed more fit for coyotes than | said to us, in very poor Blackfoot: 
for horses, but he insisted that it was wide| ‘‘As you are only boys, we will not kill you. 
enough, and started leading his animal out on | Return to your chief, and tell him that we keep 
it. ‘There was nothing for me to do but follow | our beaver for ourselves, just as the plains 
with mine. When part way across, my horse’s | people keep the buffalo for themselves. Now 
hind feet broke down the little path, and he) go.”’ 
went with the sliding shale for several feet, There was nothing to do but obey him, and 
all the time madly pawing to get back on the} we started. One man followed us a few steps, 
sound portion on which I stood. When I) and struck Pitamakan several blows across the 
tried to help him by pulling on the lead-rope, | back with his whip. At that my friend broke 
the shale began sliding under my feet.. At| out crying; not because of the pain, but 
that, Pitamakan, starting to run with his| because of the terrible humiliation. To be 
horse, shouted to me to do the same. struck by any one was the greatest of all insults ; 

For the rest of the way across, the strain on | and my friend was powerless to resent it. 
me and my animal was killing. We tore out| Looking back, we saw the Kootenays move 
all trace of the path in our efforts to keep from | on through the meadow and disappear in the 
going down and off the slide. Wherever we|timber. Completely dazed by our great mis- 
put down our feet the shale started slipping, | fortune, we mechanically took our back trail, 
and the struggle to climb faster than it slipped 
exhausted our strength. When finally we did 
reach the firm rock where my companion stood 
waiting, we were utterly fatigued and dripping 
with sweat. 4 

Pitamakan’s face was ashy gray from the 
strain of watching my struggles. He drew me 
to him, and I could feel him trembling, while 
he said, in a choking voice, ‘‘Oh, I thought 
you would never get here, and I just had to 
stand and look, unable to help you in any 
way! I didn’t know. I should have made a 
wider, firmer path.’’ 

We sat down, and he told me about this 
pass: that after the winter snows came neither North Atlantic, and forced its 
man nor horse could cross it, since the least reluctant waters to pay us a 
movement would start the snow sliding. | handsome annual tribute of cod, halibut, her- 
Three Blackfeet had once lost their lives | ring, seals and whales. The land, from which 
there. In that manner, the avalanche which | man generally first exacts payment, has so far 
they loosened had swept them with it over the | yielded nothing. But it may yet do so; for 
cliff, to the horror of their comrades who stood | if ordinary cattle cannot use these hundreds of 
looking on. Upon our return, he said, he | thousands of acres as pasture, perhaps extraor- 
would make a safe path there, if it took him all | dinary cattle can. 
day to finish the task. To us, struggling with the conditions which 

Soon we went on, turned the shoulder of | we found here, the endless quantity of nutri- 
the twin mountain, and felt that we had come | tious mosses available all winter, and the vari- 
into another world. Near by there were some | ety of edible herbs and grasses abundant in 
tremendous peaks, some of which were covered summer, pointed to a repe- 
with great fields of ice, which I learned later tition of the successful ex- 
were true glaciers. periment with reindeer in 

In other ways, too, this west side was differ- Alaska. It has been shown 
ent from the east side of the Rockies. As far as that similar deer flourish 
we could see there were 
no plains, only one 
great, dark, evergreen 
forest that covered the 
slopes of the mountains 
and filled the endless 
valleys. Here, too, the 
air was different ; it was 
damp and heavy, and 
odorous of plants that 
grow in moist climates. 

Working our way from pathways cut in long years 
ledge to ledge down the by the tramp of innumerable 
mountain, we came, toward sunset, to what | caribou, deer of the very same order. You still 
my friend called the Salt Springs. Farther | meet large numbers of them, in spite of their 
west than this point he had never been. many enemies—the unchecked wolf packs; the 

Early the next morning we pushed on, for | roaming Indian, who shows no mercy or 
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E, in Labrador, have 
conquered the ice and 
the opposition of the 









like the bear, hare, par- 
tridge and most polar ani- 
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we were anxious to reach the low valleys | economy in slaughter; the increasing number of again, and have wandered 


where the beavers were to be found. shore dwellers. Innumerable herds flourish on 
Still following the trail, we struck, about | the lands north and east of Chesterfield Inlet, 
mid-afternoon, a large stream bordered with | although that region, by its very nature, has 
alder, cottonwood and willow, the bark of | earned the name of ‘‘The Barren Lands.’’ 
which is the beaver’s favorite food. There; Our own experiment began three years ago, 
were some signs of the animals here, but as we| with a shipment of three hundred deer and 
expected to find them more plentiful farther | three Lapp families from Alten Fiord in Lap- 
down, we kept on until nearly sundown, when | land, not far from the North Cape. It had been 
we came to a fine grass meadow bordering the | a mild fall, followed by a sharp December with- 
now larger river. Here was feed for the horses ; | out snow, and the poor beasts, after their long 
in a pond at the upper end of the meadow there | sea voyage across the North Atlantic in the 
were five beaver lodges. dead of winter, found the moss buried in sheet 
‘*Here is the place for us,’’ said Pitamakan. | ice, known here as ‘‘glitter.’”” Everything 
‘*Let’s hurry and picket the horses, and kill a | seemed against them, yet they survived. 
deer ; night is at hand.’’ There is easily room in Labrador to feed three 
We started to ride into the timber to unsad- | million or more reindeer, and enable the people 
die, when we heard a heavy trampling and | to export hundreds of thousands of skins and 
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and seldom speaking, walked on andon. When | ‘‘better-off-ness.’’ The dogs killed my poor 
night came, rain began to fall and the wind | neighbor’s cow, and his home has never been 
rose to a gale in the treetops. At that Pita-| the same since. In his discouragement, he sold 
makan shook his head, and said, dejectedly, |the little piece of land which he had cleared, 
‘*At this season rain down here means snow | and now has to rely entirely on the codfish, 
up on top. We must make strong medicine if | always a disaster to a Newfoundlander or 
we are ever to see our Labrador man. What cat- 
people again. ’’ | tle or domesticated ani- 





Hungry and without mals can flourish in the 
face of these fierce ani- 
mals? 

In this district there are 
some fifteen hundred dogs, 


food or weapons for kill- 
ing any game, wet and 
without shelter or any 
means of building a fire, 
we certainly were in a ter- SLEDGE AND PAIR OF DEER. all of which, for six 
rible plight. Worse still, if months out of the twelve, 
it was snowing on the summit, for if winter are turned loose to find food for themselves. 
had really set in, we must inevitably perish. I | It is easy to keep dogs. The laziest man 
remembered hearing the old trappers say that on earth can keep them. They breed by 
winter often began in October in the Rocky themselves. All you have to do is to pre- 
Mountains ; and this day was well on in Novem- | vent their getting into the house. More than 
ber! ‘‘Pitamakan! We are not going to sur- | once I have had dogs jump in through window- 
vive this!’’ I cried. frame and glass, and leave the kitchen ‘‘an 
For answer, he began singing the coyote | abomination of desolation.’’ Although some 
song, the Blackfoot hunter’s prayer for good | perish of starvation in the spring, enough will 
luck. It sounded weird and melancholy enough | generally survive to serve the next winter. 
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they take on a white coat|in winter, for in summer 
suited to their environment, |they neglect the great 


mals, tends to show the long | instead run hither and 
period that they have sur-|thither after the tender 
vived there, and the adapt-| green leaves peeping up 
ive faculty that they possess. through the undergrowth. 

Labrador is searred with | Moreover, they are easily 


there in the darkening forest. Dogs are almost never killed because there 
is no food for them; they are left to starve in 
the hope that they will ‘‘last out till spring,’’ 
when they can catch flatfish for themselves, or 
till the ‘‘cod strike in,’’ when they can feed on 
the discarded heads and bones. Coming to 
villages in the spring, I have propped up the 
| wretched, prostrate, but still living skeletons 
| against a door-post to feed them. 
| I do not say that all dogs are thus treated. 
| People who can afford to feed their_dogs and 
| who love them, do their best to get food 
| enough, and at times they succeed. But that 
means that they must purchase meat for them 
—something they are not always able to do. 
comes once a year, received More than once I have seen families keeping 
in 1900 seventy deer—purchased . | dogs who, because they had nothing to eat in 
by the United States Bureau of Education. | the house, have been glad to use for themselves 
In 1909 these seventy had become four hun- | and their children some of the meal which we 
dred and thirty-eight, after deducting all that | were carrying for our dogs. 
were lost, and all that were used for food. Under such terrible circumstances there must 

Our experiment is interesting in a different | be imperious reasons to make a family wish to 
way. Unfortunately, we purchased the variety | keep dogs. These reasons are two. The first 
of deer belonging to the Skoggs or Wood | is that the people are not only fond of travel- 
Lapps. ‘The does have been regularly used by | ing to visit neighbors, a natural desire in a 
these people for dairy purposes, and only part | sparsely inhabited country, but are also often 
of the milk has been given to the fawns. The | compelled to go long distances to get food 
result has been a great diminution in the size | which good luck with the fur enables them to 
of the stock. Ours have returned now to the | buy, but which until the sea froze over they 
field life, and are, we think, already showing | could neither pay for nor get credit for on the 
the benefit of it. strength of their summer codfish catch. 

They run wild on the hills, so that it takes| I remember arguing with a man who was 
all the time of the few herders to keep them in this predicament. He had six little chil- 






of every twelve, where no tree 
grows and no food supplies can 
be produced, and where the mail 


even under the polar night | together, or bring them home when they wan- | dren, and I had told him he might, rather 
of north Grant Land. That | der. This they do far more in summer than | than starve, go to the nearest source of supplies 


and get flour at my expense. 
It was in my early days, 
and the difficulties of trans- 
portation had not suffi- 
ciently impressed me. He 
had no dogs. The dis 
tance was over twenty 
miles. He had to cross two 
arms of the sea and one 
very steep ridge of hills, a 
thousand or more feet high. 
The barrel weighed two 
hundred pounds and the 
country was under snow. 
He described to me, the 
next spring, his adventure 
with the first barrel, which 
he had to get before the sea 
ice broke from the standing 
ice, that is, before he could 
go in his punt. ‘‘It’s hard 
work to travel, doctor, with 
an empty stomach, anyhow, 





| patches of moss that they 


live on in the winter, and 





| estranged. Some that were 
sold to Lord Northcliffe, 
although they came back 
after an absence of six 
months, would never asso- 
ciate with their fellows 


so far as to have been shot 
forty miles away, while 
| running with wild caribou, 
whose company they pre- 
ferred to that of their own 
untraveled kith and kin. 
Moreover, some that we 
sent, for five months last and not much better with 
summer, into the hills in an attempt to decoy | only dry flour. There were places, doctor, 
wild caribou, acted on their return in exactly where I couldn’t haul ’un—I had to take ’n 
the same way, and we are now obliged to} offandroll’un. Yes, you may guess I was glad 
hobble or tether them, to reconcile them | when I could see over the top o’ them hills.’’ 
to domestic ways. The second reason for keeping dogs is, ‘‘We 
Last winter I had fifteen stags hauling logs | must have them to haul out a bit 0’ fire-wood. ’’ 
every day. They hauled hundreds of heavy | Nothing seems to me more menacing to the 
twenty-two-foot logs of green spruce, bringing | permanency of these settlements than the cut- 
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two at a time for six miles, which is as good | ting of this same ‘bit o’ fire-wood.’’ The 


crackling of sticks off to the left of the beaver- | carcasses annually, while the help which the |as any half-dozen dogs can do. Since the attractiveness, almost the possibility of exist- 
pond, and so sat still, rifles ready, expecting | presence of this herd, and of the population | deer are gentle, their owner may keep cattle | ence, is destroyed by cutting fire-wood round 


to see a band of elk come into the open. 
A moment later thirty or forty Indians, men, | of industry, such as pulp-pro- 
women and children, rode into the meadow. | ducing, mining, fisheries, and so 
Perceiving us, the men whipped up their | forth, is apparent. The first ex- 
horses and came racing our way. pense, like that of every enter- 
‘*They are Kootenays! It is useless to fire | prise that can produce large results, 
at them, or to run!’’? Pitamakan exclaimed. | is, however, great. 
“I do not think they will harm us. Any-| Mr. George Kennan told me 
how, look brave; pretend that you are not | what it meant in Siberia to be able 
afraid. ’’ to purchase reindeer all-standing at 
The men who surrounded us were tall and | fifty cents a head. It meant, at 
powerfully built. For what seemed to me an | least, immediate food and clothing. 
endless time, they sat silently staring, and | Mr. Vanderlip, in his ‘‘Search fora 
noting every detail of our outfit. There was | New Klondike,’’ says that he pur- 
something ominous in their behavior; there | chased full-grown deer at twenty- 
came to me an almost uncontrollable impulse | five cents. A carcass weighing only 
to make a move of some kind. It was their | three hundred pounds should be 
leader who broke the suspense. ‘‘In-is-saht!’’ | worth twenty-five dollars to sell in 
(Dismount!) he commanded, in Blackfoot, and the market, while the skins are 
we reluctantly obeyed. worth a dollar apiece anywhere— 
At that they all got off their horses, and | here on the coast we pay two dol- 
then at word from the chief, each crowding | lars for them. Doctor Campbell, 
and pushing to be first, they stripped us of | who lives on St. Lawrence Island 
everything we had. One man got my rifle; | far out on Bering Sea, where he is 








another the ammunition; another snatched off | surrounded by iee nine months out REINDEER MANAGER. 


needed to care for it, would be to other branches | and poultry, goats and sheep. A poor neighbor | the settlements. You cannot even grow vege- 


of mine here has had to abandon tables unless there are trees to give shelter. 


keeping sheep, of which he had|_ I have had teams of dogs for many years, and 
twenty, simply on account of his| I know of no sport more exhilarating and 
neighbors’ dogs. His family used | more delightful than dog-driving in this coun- 
to spin and ecard the wool, and | try in winter. It is simply life-giving, with 
make all their own underclothing, its accompaniments of bracing air, sunshine 
socks, caps and mitts. Now they | doubled by reflection from the snow, and exer- 
have to buy imported shoddy, and | cise tempered to exactly what you want, for 
their lads and lassies lose the| you can ‘‘sit on’’ or run, as you prefer. You 
advantage of one of the few pos-| have all the excitement of tobogganing with 
sible winter industries and pas- | the added interest of training and harnessing 
times, together with the good|the intelligent and companionable animals. 
effect on their character that such | You guide the team by your voice alone, with- 
work produces. out bit or bridle. I know of nothing that has 
My humble friend next door had | ever given me the pleasure and the valuable 
a cow, and a family of children. | returns in health that my dogs have given me. 
There was a noticeable difference | A tablet to three, whose lives were given for 
between the physical development | mine, graces the wall of this room in which I 
of his children and those of others | write. Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in 
living in the neighborhood. You | saying that, unless they are kept in kennels, 
can tell in five seconds the chil- | as mine are always kept, and as all could easily 
dren who come from the few | be kept, no dog should be allowed to exist on 
houses where a cow is_ kept. | this shore. 
They have a general appearance of In south Newfoundland, ponies seem to offer 
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a partial solution of the problem. Here I 
myself have had a small, light pony, but have 
never been able to use him for hauling wood. 
His sharp hoofs cut through a snow path that 
will easily bear a reindeer. I have also tried 
oxen, and have just lost one worth, in this 
country, over one hundred dollars; he got 
‘*bogged’’ in the snow and badly frost-bitten. 
For all our purposes reindeer are by far the 
most useful animals. 

As for dogs, there are laws enough about 
them already. But custom has superseded 
law, and dogs roam everywhere. To shoot a 
neighbor’s dog breeds a lifelong feud. I am 
called to-day to journey to a village twelve 
miles away, where dogs have killed all the 
sheep of one poor man. He shot one dog, but 
the others escaped. He naturally suspected 
that the others were from the same pack as 
the one which he killed. The owner, not 
wishing to lose his dogs, denied the fact. 

These dog cases call for the judgment of a 
Solomon, especially when much damage is 
done. Asa rule, the defendant is unable not 
only to meet the ‘‘damages,’’ but even the 
court expenses. I was mulcted myself some 
years ago for five sheep which one big wolf of 
a dog had killed. Apparently hearing ‘‘the 
call of the wild,’? he had answered it by 
escaping from my kennels and eating my 
neighbor’s sheep. Fortunately for my neigh- 
bor, it was my dog without much doubt. The 
dog immediately paid with his life for listening 
to the call. 

The plea that it is necessary to have dogs to 
fetch fire-wood is not valid. Whole districts 
which have already done away with dogs, 
have done just as well, and better, without 
them, and in this district families without dogs 
manage to get fire-wood- by boat and small 
schooner, toward the owning of which the 
abolition of the dogs is a direct incentive. 
The loss of time incurred by going with a few 
dogs to haul out fire-wood, after the immediate 
neighborhood of the settlement has been deso- 
lated, is utterly out of proportion to the return 
it gives. ‘There are men who do not save a 
penny all winter, owing to their continual 
journeys to drag out a few gnarled roots or 
tiny second- and third-growth trees, while 
right at their doors lie endless quantities of 
the excellent peat of primeval bogs. 

Although our herd of reindeer suffered some 
losses, the herders have, on the other hand, 
just captured a wild doe. Coming in with 
the rest of the herd, she became so tame that 
she was easily roped. 
After a day she was let 
loose, and is still with the 


down a little farther from 


herd. Indeed, we have 
arranged for an expedi- 
tion to get wild caribou 
stock this year. 

A University of Penn- 
: y sylvania man and a Har- 
vard man, who were help- 
ing us in the winter of 
1909-10, made it their business to break some 
of our deer for driving. At last we started 
on our first long trip with the deer, with 
a Williams man instead of the Harvard stu- 
dent, who was away on a long dog trip. 
We drove two sledges, one with runners and 
shoes, built upon Peary’s pattern, which he 
gave me on his return from the north pole; 
the other, oddly enough, designed by Dr. 
Frederick Cook and built by his brother. Our 
destination was twenty-eight miles away. 

For the first six miles, which led over sea 
ice, hills and lakes, we had a track marked, 
and the deer, ambling and trotting alternately, 
went well. Then we came on some good feed- 
ing, and as our beasts had by mistake been 
left hungry overnight, we ‘‘cooked the kettle’’ 
while they browsed on moss. Of this there-is 
always an abundance. If you are in the 
marshes or on barren ground, the deer find it 
with their feet—the Cladonia rangiferina, 
which they love best of all; if you are in the 
woods, you can in five minutes cut down one or 
two rotten limbs, which are always covered 
with moss, and which will occupy your deer as 
long as they care apout it. 

The difficulties of the rest of our journey 
were caused by the lack of any trodden path, 
so that sometimes we were traveling over half- 
covered marshes, where the deer saw the moss 
and almost refused to pass it by, and sometimes 
working through ‘‘drogues’’ of trees, where 
the sledges got snarled up in the branches, and 
the deer simply pulled their harness to pieces, 
so that stops had to be made for repairs. 

My own troubles were increased by my deer 
absolutely refusing to be led. He would go by 
himself, but if in the thicker places I tried to 
lead him, he simply lay down on the snow, 
only to jump up as if to-laugh at me when I 
came back with the leading rein. It is no use 
to beat deer with their winter coat on; to make 
them feel a rod through their heavy coats you 
would have to hit almost hard enough to 
endanger their bones. Kindness seems the 
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only way, although of that they are likely to 
take great advantage. 

The experiences of my Harvard and my 
Pennsylvania friend, who gave part of the 
winter to breaking these deer for driving, 
have made them very optimistic. They have 
come out from our camp, a distance of eight 
miles, over hill and dale, in one hour and a 
quarter, and in all their trips have never had 
any breakdowns due to the deer failing them. 

It was a great convenience not to be obliged 
on our arrival to boil corn-meal, or to admin- 
ister poisonous blubber, or to soak out salt seal 
or whale to feed our teams. Instead, we had 
only to tether them on a hillside, where they 
enjoyed themselves till we were ready to 
return, two days later. 

It was snowing and blowing when we started 
for the return, but our deer went well, and we 
were at home soon after luncheon. A motor- 
car or horses on a good road would, it is true, 
have gone faster, but we had large sledges 





and good weights, and were not engaged in a 
contest of speed. 

A new arrangement of ‘‘tilts,’’ which cost 
next to nothing, scattered over the country has 
already made herding easier and safer, and 
we are just building another in a neck of land, 
to keep the herd on high ground safe from 
treacherous holes and ponds during the fawn- 
ing season. All together, we are completely sat- 
isfied that the deer are able, if willing, to do 
all that we require of them, and it is our task 
to supply the will. 

That this is all that is needed is shown by 
a trip which a herder with one large stag took 
to his home, thirty miles away, and on which 
he beat several dog-teams, both coming and 
going. He carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds besides himself and a second man most 
of the way. His deer went fast and steadily, 
for it knew him better than ours knew us. 
That a trained driver can accomplish long 
distances at moderate speed is well established. 
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WHY THE LIGHT WINKED 
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DRAWINGS BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 


IN SPITE OF THE THREATENING SKY AND THE SQUALLS OF WIND AND RAIN. 


““TT’S not much of a night for a water trip,’”’ 
said Captain Hayden, doubtfully, looking 
at his daughter. 

‘*Now, father,’’ said Alice, ‘‘the very idea 
of giving up a party because of a little rain and 
wind! You must be forgetting that I’m a 
naval officer’s daughter. Haven’t I sailed 
boats and swum and fished all my life? Isn’t 
Jack able to run your old battle-ship, let alone 
a launch? Why, I wouldn’t miss it for forty 
wettings—and besides, I’m going to wear oil- 


herd. She generally lies | skins, so that my dress won’t be spoiled !’’ 


Captain Hayden smiled at his pretty daugh- 


the camp than the others, | ter, and had not the heart to disappoint her. 
and starts up first when | Besides, it was only three miles round the 
any one comes along; but | point to where H. M. 8S. Desperate was 
she seems likely to stay, | lying; and he not only wanted his son and 
and we are very anxious | daughter to accept the courtesy of Captain 
to have her remain in the | Willoughby’s invitation, but he was very glad 


of the chance to have Jack, at home from the 
Naval Academy on furlough, see a foreign war- 
ship. 

‘*That’s so,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess this attack 
of rheumatism of mine needn’t keep you 
at home!’’ 

So, in spite of the threatening sky and 

the squalls of wind and rain, Jack, in his 
cadet uniform, and Alice, in yellow oilskins, 
stepped into the little cabined launch which 
had been their plaything at Sandy Beach for 
years. 
‘‘TIsn’t this larks?’’ said Alice, as the 
engine, coughing and wheezing with age and 
damp air, started them off for the battle- 
ship. 

‘*There’s Duckbill Light, Jack. Sam came 
over to see us the other day. He’s second 
now, and hopes for a keeper’s job soon. He 
always overflows with gratitude to you and 
father whenever he sees me. He brought 
me a shell bracelet the other day because 
you got him his job.’’ 

‘*Sam’s a good sort,’’ Jack said. ‘‘I’m 
glad he’s getting on in the service. But he’s 
not the only grateful one. I owe a lot to you, 
Allie. I don’t believe I could have got 
through if it hadn’t been for your help.’’ 

‘*You mean the signals?’’ said Alice. 
“That wasn’t anything but fun. But I 
never could understand how so bright a boy 
could be so stupid. What’s Q X?’’ she 
demanded, suddenly. 

‘“*Two dots, dash, dot—dot, dash, two 
dots,’’ he answered. ‘‘Oh, you can’t get me 
on that now. If there is one thing I do know, 
it’s signaling. Morse, wireless, code, flags, 
Ardois—I know ’em all, thanks to you and 
your help.’’ 

No one, least of all Jack himself, knew quite 
the amount of love and pride which Alice had 
for and in her twin, or how joyful she was 
that he thought she had contributed to his 
success. All she said now was, ‘‘Glad you 
haven’t forgotten which is which, Jack. Better 
give the dog a little more gas, hadn’t you?’’ 

‘‘He is kind of choking up, isn’t he?’’ 
answered Jack, bending over the engine. 

Alice gave the wheel a turn. ‘‘Let’s go close 
to the Duckbill,’’ she said. ‘‘Maybe Sam will 
see us and wave. I told him you were coming 
home on furlough. We’ve lots of time. ’’ 

So the launch headed out into the bay, 








toward the tiny island of rock where the 
stumpy lighthouse stood, bearing aloft its un- 
winking eye. The light shone in all directions 
as a guide for ships both entering and leaving 
the bay. 

The wind had blown up a little sea, and the 
small, twenty - five - foot craft rocked in the 
waves. The rain still beat on the windows, 
but it was not ‘‘rough weather’’ to a boy and 
a girl who had seen real gales. 

‘«There’s where the Desperate ought to be,’’ 
said Jack, pointing, ‘‘but there’s so much rain 
we can’t see her lights. It’s almost too dark 
now, anyway, for Sam to see us, even if he’s 
outside. ’’ 

‘*Well, look at the dog again, Jack; he’s 
acting most shamefully,’’ said Alice. ‘‘We’ll 
turn and run for the ship.’’ 

The ‘‘dog,’’ as they calied the engine, was 
acting shamefully. He was coughing and 
missing and bucking. Jack, stopping to light 
a lantern to see better the handle of the gaso- 
line supply and the battery connections, bent 





ALICE GAVE THE WHEEL A TURN. 


over the engine. The next instant there was a 
burst of flame, an agonized cry from Jack 
and a gasp from Alice. 

A leaking gasoline tube had caused the acci- 
dent. All the stern of the boat was a mass of 
flame. Out of it staggered the boy, outlined in 
fire, screaming as he stumbled to the little 
cabin. door. Alice was before him, opened the 
door and pushed him through. Jack fell, 
rather than jumped, overboard. 

Little flames appeared on the sea where gas- 
oline, still burning, floated from his body. 
Alice had thrown him a rope almost as he 
went over, and it was but a moment before 
she pulled him aboard again. But he could 
not speak, and when Alice tried to draw his 
hands from his face, she gave a ery of fright, 
for the skin hung from his hands, and what 











she could see of his face was livid and streaked 
with black. 

While she laid him down on the cabin floor 
and flew to the stern for oil, she thought. It 
needed only a look through the little window 
separating cabin and cockpit to show her that 
the boat was hopelessly doomed. Yet the 
engine still hiccoughed and puffed, while the 
fire raged about it. 

Alice ran to the wheel and pulled it over. 

‘“‘Duckbill’s the only chance,’’ she said 
aloud. ‘‘If we last till we get there —’’ 

Jack turned on the floor and moaned. Then 
he sat up. 

*“*Go for Duckbill, Allie,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
afraid—my eyes —’’ Then he fell back again. 

‘*T hope he’s unconscious,’’ thought Alice. 
‘*T can’t help him. I must steer straight—the 
engine may not last —’’ 

She dropped the wheel for a moment and 
pulled two cork jackets from a locker. 

“Tf the engine stops, we’ll have to swim for 
it,’’ she thought, and while she steered with 
one hand, she threw off her oilskins and ripped 
at her pretty dress. 

Then she took off her shoes and started to do 
the same for Jack. But the Duckbill glowecé 
clearer and clearer every minute, even as the 
engine coughed more loudly. And almost at 
the same instant that the fire broke the pane 
of glass in the partition and curled into the 
cabin from the cockpit, the launch striking the 
rocky shore, broke the windows and threw 
Alice to the floor. 

*“*Quick, Jack, quick!’’ said Alice. ‘‘I 
don’t know how long before the tank goes— 
quick—you must rouse —’’ 

Jack stumbled to his feet. Alice guided 
him through the door and fell with him into 
the water. It was shallow enough, but the 
rough rocks and their barnacles cut the girl’s 
flesh, and Jack moaned again as, together, her 
arms about him, they staggered away from 
the burning launch toward the light-keeper’s 
cottage. 

It was old Captain Eddie, the keeper, who 
opened the door and ran to help the two figures. 

** Quick, cap’n!’’ said Alice. ‘‘ Oil for 
Jack’s face and hands—he’s burned! Where’s 
Sam ?’’ 

Captain Eddie carried Jack into the little 
sitting-room and laid him tenderly on a lounge. 
Then, as he took an oil-cruet from the cup- 
board and some clean handkerchiefs from a 
chest, he answered her: 

‘*It’s Sam’s trick aloft—Bennet’s just gone 
on shore—got the boat—won’t be back ’fore 
to-morrow—there now—that’ll ease him—poor 
little lad—how did it happen, girl? Better 
hold his head while I—there, there!’’ 

Captain Eddie, like Sam, was a childhood 
friend. He had dandled the twins when they 
were babies. He was incoherent with distress, 
although tender as a woman and skilful with 
his simple remedies; but Alice knew that 
Jack’s burns were serious, and the occasional 
moan, the twitching of Jack’s body and the 
fact that he did not speak, made her sick with 
fear. Suddenly she stopped still in the middle 
of the floor and thought. Then she turned 
to Captain Eddie. 

“I’m going up to tell Sam,’’ she said. 
She ran from the house to the lighthouse, 
pushed open the little iron door, and sped 
up the narrow, winding steps. 

She arrived in the watch-room breathless, 
white-faced, dripping with water, and struck 
Sam dumb with amazement. 

Between gasps for breath she told her 
story. 

‘**T’ve got to—signal —’’ she said. ‘‘He’s— 
apt to—lose his—eyes if I—don’t get—a 
doctor for—him.’’ 

‘*But how?’ asked Sam. ‘‘Bennie’s got 
the boat—you say the launch is burned—we 
can’t swim it—how ?’’ 

‘*The light!’ gasped Alice. ‘The light 
—telegraph—I know Morse—you’ve got to 
let me use it.’’ 

‘*The light?’’ said Sam, slowly, blankly. 
‘*T don’t understand. ’”’ 

‘*Telegraph !’’ repeated Alice, impatiently. 
‘Interrupt the light. They’re sure to see it 
on the Desperate, if nowhere else. I can do 
it—I’ve got to do it—do it now. There’s no 
time to wait for Bennie. ’’ 

‘*You mean you want to shade the light 
and wink out signals?’’ asked Sam, under- 
standing. ‘‘You know, Alice—you can’t do 
it. It’s against regulations. ’’ 

‘*Regulations! What do I care for the 
regulations? Jack’s in danger, and you 

talk about the regulations !’’ 

Alice turned to the ladder leading to the 


light-room. Sam took two strides and caught 
her by the arm. 
‘*Alice! Don’t you know it’ll ruin me? 


It’s as much as my job is worth to let you 
tamper with the light !’’ 

Alice turned on him like a tiger. ‘‘What 
is your place to you compared to his sight 
to him? He got you your job, he and father. 
He’s your friend. He was talking of you on 
the way over, and said how ‘square’ you 
were. And you talk to me of your place! 
Read your regulations! Your own department 
requires you to codperate with the life service 
whenever possible to save lives. Don’t you 
suppose they’d rather have this light wink ten 
minutes than lose a life, or an officer? You’ve 














too much thought for your job, and not enough 
for your friend. I tell you, Duckbill’s got to 
wink. If you’re discharged, why, we’ll take 
care of you, but the light has got to wink !’’ 

Sam flushed. ‘‘I don’t care about the job— 
if it’s necessary,’’ he said. ‘‘But the depart- 
ment trusts me—it’s honor, Alice—there are 
ships which look to the light for safety—and 
it’s a stationary light—they tell us here, the 
light first—no matter what happens !’’ 

‘*Yes, I know!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘But I’m 
only going to signal into the bay,—they won’t 
see it outside,—and my brother is more to me 
than you and the department and all the ships 
that float, and I’m going to do it!”’ 

Alice sped up the ladder. 

Sam started after her, then checked himself 
and sat down. 

In the light-room, Alice opened the little 
door in the lens cage and crawled inside. She 
curled on the floor round the burner like a 
kitten about a stove. She knew the points of 
the compass, knew just which way the part 
of the light shone -which reached the bay. 
And then she lifted her scarf and held it in 


front of the huge chimney, inside which five | 


wicks were burning brightly. It was very hot 
in the cage, and the skin reddened on her hand. 
But she held the scarf where it was for ten 
seconds. 

Then she began lowering it and raising it 
so that the light flashed on the lenses and out 
into the night. 

Mee *? she spelled, slowly. 
ae ee ae a EE a eee 
“A d-o-c-t-0-r.’’ 

Below, Sam sat in his chair, his fave on his 
breast, agony in his heart, and shame. He, a 
keeper, in line for promotion, had allowed his 
light to be tampered with. He had failed at 
his post. Yet, he asked himself, what could 
he do? 

Above, in the light cage, stifled with heat, 
lay Alice, raising and lowering her scarf in 
front of the light, repeating her monotonous 
ery across the night: 

‘*H-e-l-p a d-o-c-t-o-r 
t-o-r!?? 

The skin blistered on her hand and tears 
ran down her cheeks at the pain, but she never 
faltered in her signaling or in her hope that 
some one might see and understand. 


seeees 


h-e-l-p a d-o-c- | 





Sam roused himself and went to the door of | 








| sees the look of regret in his 


the watch-room, which opened on the gallery. 


He looked out, up the bay. The rain had however. 
| the most bothersome dog to the right-about, 
| and for a while keep him so busy catching his 


stopped, and, between the great flashes which 
Alice was sending off, he could see tiny twink- 


ling lights, which he knew were on the visit- | 


ing battle-ship. Even as he looked, he saw a 


rocket rise in the air and burst, and then two | 


more. There may have been others, but Sam | 
did not wait to see. 

He sprang back into the room, took the 
ladder in two jumps, and had the lens cage 
door open and Alice out on the floor in a 
moment. She fought with him silently, but 


she ceased to struggle when she understood | 


his words: ‘*They’ve seen it 
—they’ve seen it—they’re send- 
ing rockets—they’ll be here 
soon. ”? 

Staggering down the steps, 
Alice heard the splutter of a 
speed launch. She was at the 
landing to meet it and to explain 
why a doctor was wanted, and 
where he was to go. Then 
she fainted, and when she again 
knew where she was, she was 
being carried into her own room 
in the arms of a father who had 
forgotten all about his rheuma- 
tism. 

Sam neither lost his job nor 
failed in his ambition to be 
promoted. The story, as told 
by Captain Hayden, brought 
Sam only an official reprimand 
‘*for the good of the service,’’ 
the sting of which was drawn 
by a personal letter from a 
member of the lighthouse board 
and by the promotion which 
came the next year. 

When Lieutenant Hayden 
comes home on furlough, and 


sister’s eyes at the white marks 
| on his face, he is very apt to 
| take her right hand, with the 
ugly mark on the back, and 
raise it to his lips and say: 

‘*T don’t mind scars. If it 
wasn’t for this scar and what 
it represents, I shouldn’t have 
eyes to see my plucky sister !’’ 


TALES ° OF ‘AGRICULTURAL 





By 


Vi. 


= HAT sent you to Korea?’’ I asked. 
W My stateroom mate laughed. ‘‘Well, 
the Koreans said that I went there 
to capture their babies,’’ he replied. ‘‘They 
said they saw me cooking one at night in the 
house where I lived, with a Japanese lieuten- 
ant, at Pyang-we. Half a dozen Tonghaks— 
Korean patriots— were peeping in at the 
window. A baby had disappeared that very 
day from a plum-garden near the pine forest, 
on the outskirts of the village; and just at dusk 
I had been seen to pass there with a bundle of 
twigs in my hand. They declared that I stole 
the infant. They said that, after watching 
me cook it, they saw me eat it, while the 
Japanese lieutenant sat by and laughed.’’ 

‘*Rather damaging evidence, too,’’ I said, 
smiling. 

‘*Yes, that was the mischief of it. The 
Tonghaks ran off and roused the village. 
Within half an hour the house was surrounded 
by a terribly excited crowd of Koreans, among 
whom were the parents of the baby, who 
shrieked and wept. In. fact, they mobbed 
me. They stoned the house, and it was all 
Lieutenant Inouye and his squad of six infan- 
trymen could do to keep them from pulling 
me to pieces. 

‘“*I did not dare to stir out by day from the 
house where we lived—it was an old temple— 
for two weeks. The Tonghaks were on the 
watch. Two of them tried to crawl in past 
the guard and stab me. 

‘This was toward the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War, when all Korea was in a fer- 
ment. To add to the troubles, cholera had 
broken out in the native villages, and there 
were also a great many fatal cases of smallpox. 
The Tonghaks attributed all this to evil spirits, 
let loose in the country by foreigners. The 
Japanese had recently taken possession of the 
country, and had posted garrisons all along 
the northern border, next, to Manchuria. This 
Korean village of Pyang-we is among the 
mountains, fifty miles east of the mouth of the 
Yalu River. 

‘“‘T had known Lieutenant Inouy® when he 
was a student in America, in 1902. We had 
exchanged letters occasionally. I knew where 
he was stationed during the war, and when I 
went to Korea, in 1905, I looked him up at 
Pyang-we, for I thought that he would be 
able to aid me in collecting seeds and scions— 
especially the scions of Korean apples and 
little seedlings of various Korean plums. 
Korean and Japanese plum-trees are hardy 


| tion to climb. 
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IN A KOREAN TIGER - TRAP. 


and remarkably free from black-knot, 
terrible scourge of American cherry- and plum- | 
orchards. 

“As I did not like to go away without | 
accomplishing the object of my visit, I took to | 
making sly trips out into the fields, orchards 
and gardens at dead of night, or rather, about | 
two o’clock in the morning, when everybody 
was sound asleep. 

‘*That was not a very dignified way for an 
agricultural explorer to behave, I grant you; | 
but there seemed to be no help for it. I wanted | 
little seedlings from their garden nurseries, — 
which I would gladly have paid for, —also | 
seeds of Korean millet and melons; for up| 
there in northern Korea the people raise prime | 
watermelons, and about the best muskmelons | | 
I ever tasted. 

“It is not an easy thing to get out of a/| 
Korean village by night. The native houses | 

are huddled together, generally clustered round | 
a little old temple of Shinto, Tao or Buddha. 
The streets are no more than ten or fifteen feet 
wide, and up here among the moufttains, the 
whole village is invariably surrounded by 
palisade of posts, ten feet high, with the top 
ends sharpened to a point ; not an easy obstruc- 





‘*All the little farms and gardens, too, out- 
side the villages and along the borders of the 
pine forests, are surrounded by just such 
strong fences, which I supposed were to keep 
out sneak-thieves, or robbers from over the 
Manchurian border, but which I learned later 
were to protect the people and their families 
from tigers. The Korean tiger is a large and 
very dangerous brute, with magnificent, thick 
fur. It was probably a tiger which made off 
with the baby. 

‘*At this time the little narrow, dark streets 
of Pyang-we were crisscrossed from house to 
house with prayer-lines, hung, like clothes- 
lines, with prayers inscribed in Korean char- 
acters on sheets of paper. Now that the cholera 
had broken out, these lines were like so many 
washings, strung in front of every house; and 
the priests were all busy, and reaping a harvest, 
writing prayers, to hang out fresh every morn- 
ing. 

**To get out of the village, I had to crawl 
under this network of prayer-lines, and also 
manage to keep clear of the dogs, for every 
house there had at least one cur dog, and some- 
times three or four. Beside each house door 
there is a dog-hole, from which a dog or two 
is sure to pop out on you, if you make the 











least noise. I had a small ammonia pistol, 
One little squirt from that will send 


breath that he forgets all about his bark and 
his bite. 

‘*After I had crept under lines and dodged 
| dogs, from our quarters to the fence round the 


village, I had those palisades to contend with. 


I managed them by pulling up a couple of the 
loosened posts, and sticking them in place 
again when I came back inside. 

‘‘T made as many as eight of these noc- 
turnal trips into the fields and orchards round 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THE FIRST FLASH SHOWED ME THE TIGER 


Pyang-we, and brought back loads of stuff. 


I had a little dark lantern, and by holding it | 
covered with my blouse, it was not difficult to | 


find melons or grain, or apple-trees and plum- 
trees, or anything else that I cared to examine. 
‘*T was seen or heard several times; but the 


Koreans are so superstitious that whenever | 


they hear anything moving round at night 
they make haste indoors and shut themselves 
up. 

‘*Not so, however, with those Korean tigers. 


tions—as I came near learning to my cost. 


Lieutenant Inouy? was constantly bidding me | 


to be on my guard. ‘They are bloodthirsty 
beasts,’ he said. ‘They often make a meal off 
stray Koreans.’ Yet for some time I could not 
believe that they were really darigerous to a 
white man armed with a revolver. I imagined 
I could frighten them off by firing a shot. As 
it chanced, I did not run foul of any of them 
at first, nor till the very last trip that 1 made 
| by night. Then I had an experience which 
|fully proved the wisdom of my Japanese 
friend’s advice. 

‘‘That night, after the moon had set, I 
worked cautiously round to the northeast side 
of Pyang-we, where the little farms and 
gardens extend up into the borders of the pine 
forest, which here descends the mountainside. 
I had got into a foot-path, which I followed 
—unecovering my dark lantern now and then— 
| from one fenced garden to another. Beside 


| this path, through the weeds and bushes, I 


noticed the outline of several low structures, 


aj which I imagined might be little sheds for 


storing grain or vegetables. In the starlight, 
they seemed to be about six feet high, by eight 


or ten feet square on the ground; and they | 
seemed built of logs, very strong, with stones | 


piled on the roof. 

‘The path crossed a brook, and as I tiptoed 
over it I heard some animal lapping water a 
little way up-stream, in the thick shadow of 
the pines. The sounds stopped after a moment 
or two, and then I heard a peculiar sough of 
the creature’s breath, such as you often hear 
lions or tigers make in their cages. I had little 
doubt that it was one of those Korean tigers, 
and I moved along the path as fast and as 
quietly as I could, without running, for a 
hundred yards or so. Then I stopped to 
listen. 

‘*Quite distinctly then I heard the stealthy 
pat-pat-pat of big padded feet coming on be- 
hind me. Immediately the footfalls ceased. 
Evidently the animal saw that I had stopped. 


It was too dark, however, for me to discern | 


objects twenty or even ten yards away. 


‘*Feeling anything but comfortable, I hur- | 
ried on for some distance, then pulled up to | 


listen again. The pursuing footfalls were | 


coming nearer, but stopped as soon as the | 
The path was | I was too busy getting away that morning to 
I could see nothing, | look up dead tigers. 


beast saw that I had stopped. 
in deep shadow here. 
not even in outline, but once or twice I caught 


the greenish glint of fiery eyeballs in the| 
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| obscurity, and heard that sough of 
breath. 

**] didn’t like to fire my revolver. There 
were Korean hovels not far off. A shot would 
wake the people. Then I thought of my dark 
lantern, and directing the bull’s-eye back along 
the path, I opened the slide. The first flash 
showed me the tiger plainly enough, a big 
striped brute, crouching there in the path, not 
fifty feet away! He jumped aside when the 
light struck him, but he did not run off. I 
followed him round with the light for some 
moments. He would jump out of the flash 
when it came in his eyes, but he did not seem 
inclined to leave. I did not in the 
least like his actions; he was much 
too bold to suit me. Plainly, he 
had seen human beings before— 
eaten them, perhaps. 

‘“*T now began walking back- 
ward, with slow, careful steps, 
trying to keep the lantern beam 
on the tiger; but with that, he took 
to circling round through the weeds 
and bushes, dodging out of the 
light, but plainly drawing in a 
little nearer. I saw that he meant 
to come for me, and I determined to 
shoot. Just then, however, I dis- 
cerned another of those small lox 
sheds, only a few feet from the 
path. The door appeared to be 
open, and it suddenly occurred to 
me that the inside of that shed 
would be a mighty good place for 
me. I scooted for it, ducked in 
at the low, dark doorway, then 
whirled round to shoot if the tiger 
was after me. 

‘*But I had run against some- 
thing or other in the dark. There 
was a snap, then a clatter, and the 
door, which proved to be a drop- 
door, fell with a heavy bump. I 
was inside, and the door was shut. 
That shed was a Korean tiger- 
trap, and I had run into the 
contrivance that sprung it. In 
short, I was in the trap, and the 
tiger was outside! There was an 
awful odor in there, too, for the 
trap was baited with a goat that 
had been kept far too long. I 
learned afterward that all those little log 
structures along the border of the forest were 
tiger-traps. 

‘* Just then, however, I wasn’t thinking the 
| matter out very connectedly, for the tiger had 
| actually made a dash for me the instant that 
he saw me disappearing in the doorway. I 
heard him snuff outside almost as soon as the 
| door fell, and after that I heard him clawing 
at the door and brushing through the tall weeds 
about the trap. With the lantern, I caught a 


queer 





that | Night was also their time for making collec-| glimpse of his stripes through the chinks 


| between the logs. 

‘*He went mousing round the trap several 
times, then reared up against the side of it, as 
if to climb on the roof. By this time I had 
thrown caution to the winds. Thrusting the 
revolver muzzle between the logs, so that it 
nearly touched the brute’s belly, I let two 
shots go into him before he could draw down. 

‘“‘The yell the beast uttered when those 
bullets went through him was the first sound 
I had heard from him—above his breath. 
He went over backward, and then rolled and 
| tumbled along the path for a hundred feet or 
more. Apparently one of the bullets had 
smashed the animal’s spine, disabling his hind 
legs. He was unable to get on his feet, or to 
do more than crawl and tumble about. 

‘* After listening a while, I judged it best to 
get away, for I saw lights glimmering in two 
native houses at a little distance, and knew 


that the shots had been heard. 
** Leaving, however, wasn’t so easy. I found 
| that I could not hoist the door up. Something 


out of my reach at the top held it fast. I 
| tugged and lifted and worked at it for half an 
hour or more in vain. 

‘*Soon afterward it began to grow light a 
little, and thinking that I might as well face 
;the music, I fired three shots more. But 
Koreans are not early risers. No one came, 
although I saw a woman and afterward three 
or four men at a distance, staring toward the 
trap. I shouted to them, but they ran off. 

Perhaps they heard the tiger, for the animal 
was still raising distressed yells at intervals. 

‘*T fired again, but nobody came near till 
long after sunrise, when Lieutenant Inouye 
and two of his men, who had sallied out to 
look me up, heard the shots, and came that 
way. They pried the trap-door up with a 
lever, and then rushed me back to their quar- 
ters before the Tonghaks had time to gather. 

‘*T thought that I had better be moving from 
the town. Lieutenant Inouyé agreed with me, 
and late the following night I left Pyang-we. 
Two of the soldiers escorted me all the way 
down to Chemulpo, and there I got passage for 
Kobe. ’’ 

‘It is a pity you did not secure that tiger- 
| skin for a souvenir,’’ I said. 


‘*Yes,’? my stateroom mate replied. ‘But 


‘*T hope that was the one that caught the 
baby,’’ he added. 
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PRINCE CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
HE ‘‘water-wagon’’ furnishes the cheapest 
and most satisfactory transportation in the 
world. 


OUNG men are still going West to grow up 
with the country. Among those who took 
part in the recent drawing for lands in the 
Fort Berthold Indian reservation, North Da- 
kota, was a Chicago man ninety-four years old. 


AUNDRY bills have long been recognized 
as a drain on the domestic treasury, but 
municipalities, too, must pay heavily for clean- 
liness. For example, in Des Moines last month 
the school children used one thousand cakes of 
soap, thirty-two hundred roller-towels and two 
thousand hand-towels. 


RINCE Christian, heir to the throne of 

Denmark, will visit the United States this 
month. He comes to us after a tour of the 
Danish West Indies, those possessions of his 
own country which Denmark once bargained 
to sell to the United States, but afterward 
decided not to part with. 


HE frame of a parasol was found in the 

stomach of a shark caught off the Delaware 
breakwater a few weeks ago. 
a sign that a summer girl had served to stay 
the appetite of the fish. The girl who owned 
the parasol is alive, and has asked the man 
who caught the shark to return the parasol to 
her. She dropped it overboard from a boat in 
the waters off New York. 


“TADIES and gentlemen of the jury’’ is a 

court phrase long antedating the recent 
granting of suffrage to women in the State of 
Washington, although newspaper comment 
would have it otherwise. In 1884, women, who 
had the ballot under the territorial government, 
served as foremen and members of petit and 
grand juries and as bailiffs. Also in the 
Wyoming courts of twenty-five years ago femi- 
nine juries were no novelty. 


HAT would Thomas Jefferson have said 

if some one had suggested to him that 
the government would one day give free lessons 
in gastronomy and cooking? ‘That is virtually 
what the Department of Agriculture is doing, 
and has done for years, to the great benefit of 
the nation. Its various bulletins on cereals, 
vegetables, fruits, berries, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry, on eggs, cheese-making, canning, 
are all lessons in national good living. It may 
not be wholly due to these lessons that we are 
the best-nourished people in the world, and 
have the highest standard of living, but it is 
due in part, at least. 


GTRADILE the tide sets toward the city. 
Perhaps, indeed, one ought not to call it a 
tide, since it is all flow and no ebb. It is rather 
a current. Twenty years ago a quarter of the 
people in New England lived on farms. Ten 
years ago it was one-fifth; now it is only a 
sixth. This does not mean, of course, that 
all the increase in urban population comes 
from the country, for immigration counts for 
much. ‘There has been, however, a consider- 
able movement cityward from New England 
farms. When we discuss the high cost of 
living, let us keep this in mind. Everything 
to eat and to wear comes primarily from the 
farm. 


be is one of those psychological miracles which 
are constantly enriching life that a man 
should prefer Labrador to London, and mis- 
sionary work among the poor and uneducated 
to medical practise in the great, cultivated 
capital. And yet, because Doctor Grenfell 
thus chose, a whole people has been lifted to a 
higher and more comfortable plane of living. 
Labrador is Doctor Grenfell’s empire. The 
world knows something of what he has done 
there for the physical and moral health of the 
fishermen and their families; but his latest 
undertaking and by far his greatest—the re- 
placing of dogs by reindeer—has been little 
noticed. The fascinating story, as he himself 
tells it on another page of The Companion, is 
one of those tales that touch the imagination. 
To make an empire out of a shoulder of fog- 
bound rock takes a man. 


EN. Frederick D. Grant, commander of 
the Department of the East, has expressed 
some alarm over the large number of soldiers 


This was not |- 





who are taking advantage of the Proctor law 
to purchase their discharge from the service. 
Nearly three thousand availed themselves of 
the opportunity last year. The law was passed 
to encourage enlistments and discourage deser- 
tions. It was believed that men would be 
more willing to enter the service and less likely 
to leave it illegally if they could secure an 
honorable release by the payment of a moderate 
sum—one hundred and twenty dollars. The law 
has, in fact, accomplished both of the improve- 
ments expected of it. What General Grant 
comments on is an incidental drawback. Under 
the new law, more men come and more go; an 
evil in the eyes of the regular army, but prob- 
ably an advantage in the event of war, since 
it means a wider distribution of military train- 
ing. 
® © 
SUNSET. 


Those clouds are angels’ robes—that fiery west 
Is paved with smiling faces. 
Charles Kingsley. 


* © 


THE PARCEL - POST. 


ESIDENT Taft has announced that he 
p win recommend to Congress next winter 

the establishment of a parcel-post, and 
the Postmaster-General has given out a sum- 
mary of that part of his annual report which 
suggests making a beginning on the rural free 
delivery routes. There the plant already in 


| use can be employed for the delivery of pack- 


ages now excluded from the mails on account 
of weight and the high rate of postage. 

Both in England and in America the Post- 
Office Department has the exclusive right to 
transport letters and packages; but there is a 
vast difference in the way the right is enforced 
by the two governments. In America the dis- 
trict messenger service infringes on the rights 
of the Postal Department whenever it is em- 
ployed to deliver letters, and the express com- 
panies trespass whenever they handle letters or 
mailable packages weighing four pounds or 
less. But the government has not chosen to 
exercise its right of monopoly. 

In England, on the other hand, the Post- 
Office Department holds fast to its monopoly. 
Private persons engaged in district messenger 
service or in the transportation of mailable 
packages are so engaged only by government 
license. 

The British Post-Office Department itself 
does most of this business. On packages of 
eleven pounds’ weight, or less, the charge is six 
cents for the first pound, and a progressive 
increase with increasing weight, up to a maxi- 
mum of twenty-two cents. The service is 
quick and satisfactory. Merchants in the large 
cities frequently use it instead of their own 
wagons for delivering small parcels; and it is 
not unusual for a man to find, when he reaches 
home in the evening, that the purchase he 
made in a London shop in the afternoon has 
already been delivered by the postman. 

All the other European countries have simi- 
lar parcel-post systems; and indeed, this gov- 
ernment has agreements with many of them 
by which the needs of foreigners and foreign- 
born Americans are well served. 

For example, there are about thirty coun- 
tries from which parcels of eleven pounds or 


less are delivered here, and to which parcels. 


of the same weight may be mailed here. The 
rate on such parcels when mailed here is twelve 
cents a pound, so that a man may send a four- 
pound package from San Francisco to London 
for forty-eight cents. If he wished to send 
the same package from Chicago to Evanston, 
Illinois, it would cost him sixty-four cents. 

This is the situation which the President 
desires to improve. . The intention is first to 
increase the limit of weight and to lower the 
rate of postage on mail-matter which originates 
on rural free delivery routes, and is to be 
delivered only on those routes. The details of 
the plan have not been published; but Mr. 
Meyer, when he was Postmaster - General, 
favored a minimum rate of five cents for a one- 
pound package, and a maximum rate of twenty- 
five cents for eleven pounds. 

The plan, even if it is at first confined exclu- 
sively to the rural routes, as Secretary Meyer 
intended, is generally regarded as merely a 
first step toward the delivery of parcels at low 
rates everywhere in the country; and this 
view is doubtless correct. 


* ¢ 


THE TARDINESS OF FAME. 


R. Charles J. Finlay of Havana has begun 
to receive, during his lifetime, the credit 
for what is now admitted to be one of 

the most important discoveries ever made in 
preventive medicine—the discovery that yellow 
fever is conveyed by the bite of an infected 
mosquito. 

The theory had been in Doctor Finlay’s 
mind a long time, and he had made many 
experiments and investigations. In 1886 he 
published the result of his work in a medical 
journal, but no one attached much importance 
to it. Nevertheless, he had produced a case 
of yellow fever from a mosquito bite, and so 
was content to continue his study. When the 
Americans entered Havana after the Spanish 
War, he laid his views before them, and was 





laughed at; but he persisted, and finally it was 
decided to test the mosquito theory. 

It was tested so thoroughly that two of the 
investigating physicians died in their quest for 
the truth; but the reward of their sacrifice is 
this: yellow fever and malarial fever have lost 
their terrors; the Gulf and Southern coast 
states are freed from their annual tax of 
lives; vast tropical areas that were supposed 
to be uninhabitable are now open to white 
men; and the Panama Canal is pushing its 
way through the deadly isthmus, as immune 
from fever as a lumber-camp in Michigan. 

Doctor Finlay’s work has not only freed the 
tropics from one of its scourges; it has made 
the medical profession more ready to test the 
theories of other quiet investigators, studying 
other diseases. 

The profession is now uniting in an effort to 
secure for Doctor Finlay the credit which he 
has earned. The name of the discoverer will 
be cherished with the names of the men who 
died in demonstrating the soundness of his con- 


clusions. 
* © 


THE EXCUSE. 


Let the passion for perfection 
Redeem my failing way! 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 


* ¢ 


COOK-BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


HE woman who likes to read cook-books 
T is held up to scorn in several recent novels 

as a prosaic person, who lacks taste, 
sentiment and ideas, and who is clearly unfitted 
for any high destiny. But if a general census 
of feminine likings were taken, the chances are 
that nine out of every ten sensible women would 
be found to take pleasure in reading a well- 
arranged cook-book. What is more engaging 
than turning over the pages of yellowed old 
family recipes, rich in promise of delicious 
things, and written in the flowing yet delicately 
precise hand that was characteristic of the 
gentle mid- Victorian ladies? What really 
womanly heart does not thrill at the chance of 
looking through the ‘‘Widdowe’s Treasure’’ 
and the ‘‘Accomplisht Cook,’’ both published 
in the early seventeenth century, or does not 
long for the opportunity of testing the receipts 
of Archestratus of Gela, who lived and ate and 
celebrated his eating in the time of the younger 
Dionysius ? 

Cook-books are not to be despised. Although 
they are not literature themselves, they are not 
widely separated from it. Balzac and Brillat- 
Savarin were enthusiastic readers of them; in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Irish Sketch-Book’’ you can find 
an excellent rule for ‘‘hot lobster,’’ in other 
words, the American ‘‘lobster Newburg,’’ and 
in one of the plays of the younger Dumas, a 
recipe for a delicious and elaborate salad. Not 
every man can bestow the order of the cordon 
bleu, as Louis XV did, but any average hus- 
band will appreciate his wife’s culinary abilities 
and praise her becomingly. If ‘‘civilized man 
cannot live without cooks,’’ the thing to do is 
to read and try, and read and try again. Ruskin 
says that ‘‘Cookery means the knowledge of 
Medea and of Circe and of Helen and of the 
Queen of She 

Besides, use, like beauty, is its own excuse 


for being. 
* © 


A NEW ERA OPENING. 


EEK after week the steam-shovels at 

Panama are busy at their task of cut- 

ting down the barrier between two 

oceans. Reports of progress printed at inter- 

vals are quoted complacently to show how fast 

the work is going on, but this material side of 

the undertaking seems to be the only one that 
interests Americans. 

Quite another condition exists abroad. In 
European capitals the date of the completion of 
the canal Is apparently of little moment, but 
the probable consequences of it are the subject 
of most serious inquiry. 

The indifference displayed by Americans is 
characteristic. This country is so vast, and 
from the beginning has offered so many new 
problems, that as a people we have had scant 
time to look beyond our own borders. Wash- 
ington’s maxim, ‘‘No entangling alliances,’’ 
has been accepted as fixing our political atti- 
tude. Can it continue to do so after the open- 
ing of a gateway which the nations of the 
world have sought for more than four hundred 
years ? 

It was for practical purposes that the gate- 
way was sought. They will be as surely 
accomplished by the canal as they would have 
been by a natural Northwest Passage; and 
meantime the peopling of new continents has 
vastly multiplied their importance. 

The opening of the canal will change the 
direction and modify the volume of the cur- 
rents of international trade. For the first time 
since the earth cooled, East and West stand 
face to face on this continent, and the place of 
their meeting is a gateway over which the 
United States stands guard, and for the free- 
dom of-which this government will be held 
responsible. 

Whether we desire it or not, the opening of 
the Panama Canal will inevitably force the 
United States to participate more largely than 
ever before in international politics. For good 





or evil, we are already a ‘‘world power,’’ and 
must play our part in the community of 
nations. 

The fact suggests the wisdom of a broader 
outlook than we have been accustomed to take : 
a study of European and Asiatic and South 
American problems, not as things academic 
and remote, but as practical and proximate, 
and affecting our national life. We need more 
fundamental knowledge of other nations; a 
fuller and more serious press; better-educated 
and more carefully trained diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives; and a centrifugal rather 
than a centripetal habit of mind. 


* ¢ 


THE LETTER. 


T was Luella who met the postman at the gate. 

Somehow it had happened very often of late that 
Luella brought in the mail, but in the big, merry 
household nobody noticed. Luella was the shy 
and “odd” one of the family, and people seldom 
noticed her. 

There was Rosalind’s daily letter, and two for 
father. Luella distributed them, and then slipped 
up to her own room with a fourth letter that she 
had tucked into her blouse. She locked the door, 
and then sat for a moment dreaming. 

It was such a wonderful, unbelievable thing 
that had happened. It seemed to her that as 
long as she lived she would remember that after- 
noon, three weeks ago, when the first note came. 
It was mere chance that she was alone when she 
opened it, with careless wonder over the strange 
handwriting. It was probably some advertise- 
ment—the whole family was always being deluged 
with them. 

Five minutes later how the world had changed! 
That anybody should have noticed her—her—and 
found out her name and address! And the note 
was so courteous and respectful—of course she 
would have been angry if it had not been; but she 
read it a dozen times and could find no flaw in it— 
nothing except the fact that it was written at all. 
Surely it could do no harm to write a courteous 
line in reply. 

After that—well, after that Luella herself could 
hardly tell how it happened; certainly she did not 
write often, but the letters kept coming and — 

‘May I come in, sis?” 

It was Jack, her especial chum in the family. 
She slipped the letter inside a book and opened 
the door. Jack perched on a corner of her table, 
his honest gray eyes full of trouble. 

“It’s about Bess Collins. You know what she is 
—a good little thing at heart, only she hasn’t had 
any one to help her out the way a girl ought to. | 
heard—straight—that she’s carrying on a corre- 
spondence with a fellow she’s never seen. It 
ought to be stopped, and I thought, maybe, if you 
spoke to her some way —” 

“But maybe he—the man she’s writing to—is 
all right.” Luella made her dry lips say it. 

Jack’s eyes kindled with scorn. 

“If a chap’s all right, the first thing he’ll 
do will be to meet the girl properly; he’d find a 
way if he wanted to—any decent fellow would. 
As for this one—he’s been showing Bess’s letters 
about—Look here, Lu, you will tell her, won't 
you?” 

“Tli—try,” Luella answered, in a low voice. 

“It’s tough, I know,” Jack said, sympathetically. 
“You're straight goods, Lu!” 

Jack, whistling his relief, ran down the stairs. 
Luella tore the hidden letter into bits. 


® 


THE WHITNEYS’ MOTHER DAY. 


OAN, on her way to Celia Dunlap’s, put ber 

head in the kitchen to tell her mother that she 

would not be at home till nine o’clock. What slic 
saw there made her forget Celia for a moment. 

“O mother,” she wailed, “‘not strawberry short- 
cake—the very night I’m going out to supper!” 

Mother’s forehead looked as troubled as Joaun’s. 

“O child! I didn’t know you were going out. 
I’ve been waiting for days for a time when you'd 
all be at home. And these are the last of the 
berries, too. Well, I’ll save you a big piece, 
dear.” 

Joan stood staring. An idea had struck her, 
and Joan always “‘took” things hard, ideas in- 
cluded. A second later she was tearing up-stairs 
to Rose’s room, where she and Peggy were making 
over a party dress. She dashed across to Rose’s 
desk and picked up a calendar, which she studied, 


with knitted brows, for several minutes. Then, 
“Girls!” she cried. 
“What great discovery now?” Rose asked 


“That there are only one hundred and eiglity- 
seven days before Christmas?’ 

“Or only two months more of summer?” 
contributed. 

Joan faced them, her brown eyes dark wit! 
consternation. 

“Girls, do you know how many times mother 
has had us all here for supper the past month’ 
Exactly one day!” 

“But—what of it?”” Rose asked, perplexed. 

““Wouldn’t I like to be our mother!” Joan cried. 
“Take care of us through measles and whooping- 
cough and all the rest of it, and sew for us from 
daylight till dark, and plot and plan to give us 
everything she can possibly contrive, and then 
have us fly to all.the corners of the earth for our 
good times, and never think of making any 
good times for her. We just don’t deserve 4 
mother!” 

“But—what can we do? What does she want?” 
Peggy asked. 

“She wants—us!” Joan cried back, with a little 
break in her voice. ‘Girls, let’s promise here and 
now that one night each week shall be mother’s— 
just hers. If folks come in they must realize that 
it’s mother’s night, and we are going to do things 
she likes, and play the music she loves and—and 
ed the things she adores cooking for us. Lance 
and Jack will come, too—I know they will if we 
put it to them—so. Will you do it, girls?” 

“We will,” Rose and Peggy promised together. 

That was the way it began. 


Peggy 
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essages from a Biplane.—Two French | 
military aviators, Lieutenant Menard and | 


ye Wiley exonerated.— On Sep-| 
tember 15th President Taft announced | 
his decision that there was no foundation for | | Captain Brenot, on July 29th, sent a wireless | 
the charge that Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief | | message from their biplane, then flying over | strange nervous attacks would come wadenly | 


M 


of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department | Rambouillet, to the Eiffel Tower in Paris, a 
of Agriculture, and an active worker in the | distance of fully 30 miles, and from the tower | 
campaign for pure food, had conspired with two | station it was delivered to the Ministry of War. 
other officers in the department to employ an | | The apparatus carried by the biplane weighed | 
expert in violation of law. The Attorney- | | about 46 pounds, and the sparks actuating the | 
General, after examining the evidence before | electric waves were produced by a magneto 
him, had found Doctor Wiley guilty, and had | driven by the motor of the aeroplane. In| 
recommended that he be allowed to resign. | England a regular postal service by aeroplane | 
The President secured fuller evidence from the | was established on September 9th, with the, 
records, which disclosed the fact that Doctor| consent of the postmaster-general, between | 
Wiley had no guilty knowledge of any viola- | Hendon and Windsor, a distance of 21 miles. 

tion of law. The committee of Congress which | The first aeroplane making the trip landed on 
has been investigating the same charge has not the grounds of Windsor Castle. The flight 


yet made a report.. | occupied about half an hour. 


‘ 


Ste Rights.—The Conference of Gov- 
ernors, at its third annual session at 
Spring Lake, New Jersey, on September | 
14th, appointed Governor Harmon of Ohio, | 

Governor Hadley of Missouri and Governor 

Aldrich of Nebraska to support, in the Supreme | 
Court, the appeal of the State of Minnesota from 

the decision of Judge Sanborn of the United 

States Circuit Court—a decision that declared 

the recent freight and passenger rates fixed by | 
the state on commerce within its borders invalid, | 
because they affect interstate commerce rates. | 
In the view of the governors, the question at | 
issue is the right of a state to control trans- | 
portation rates on local traffic. The resolution 

creating the committee was supported by the | 
governors of Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 

Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 

setts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 

braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 

Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode | 
Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- | 
ginia and Wisconsin, who were present and | 
voting. The Governor of North Carolina cast | 
the only vote in opposition. 

. & 


eat Diamond- Back Terrapin.— | 
Lovers of the famous bonne bouche of Bal- 
timore, the diamond-back terrapin, will be glad | 
to learn that the experimental work of the) 

Bureau of Fisheries in | 
breeding these animals 
at Beaufort, North 
Carolina, has, during 
the past two years, 
been very successful. 
In 1910 about 270 young | 
terrapins were hatched, 
which were thriving | 
at the end of the year, | 
and many of those| _ 
hatched in 1909 showed excellent growth during | 
1910. ‘Two new concrete pounds supplied with 
fresh sea-water at each high tide are to be con- 
structed for this work. 


& 





he ‘‘Cement Gun.’’—In reconstructing 
the Grand Central terminal yards at New 
York a ‘‘cement gun’’ is used to apply a 
mortar covering to the structural steel work. 
| A mixture of dry sand and cement is shot from 
olitical Murder in Russia.—The Rus- | nozzle by compressed air. A second hose 
sian premier, Peter A. Stolypin, was | delivers to the same nozzle a supply of water 
fatally shot at Kief on September 14th. He, | Under pressure, and the mixture of sand, cement 
with the other members of the ministry and 4nd water is shot out with a velocity of about 
the imperial household, had accompanied the | 350 feet per second. The nozzle is arranged to 
Tsar to Kief, to be present | produce a thorough wetting of the material. 
at the unveiling of a mon- AS the mixture strikes the surface to be cov- 
ument of the murdered | ered, the coarse sand grains rebound until the 
| . Tsar, Alexander II, grand- | fine cement mortar, which adheres immediately, 
father of the present lias formed a plastic base in which the coarse 
Emperor. After the cere- | particles become embedded. A covering of any 
monies at the monument, | Tequired thickness is then rapidly built up. 
witnessed by 30,000 per-|A similar gun is used on the Panama Canal 
in covering the sides of the Culebra cut with 


sons, the imperial party | 
went to the opera-house, | cement, to prevent the unstable earth from 


where a special perform- sliding into the canal. 
agnetism and Petroleum.—Mr. George 


ance had been arranged. 

During an _ intermission 
M F. Becker notices that the great Appa- 
lachian oil-field is the area of the greatest 


Monsieur Stolypin was shot twice by Dimitry 
Bogroff, a young lawyer of revolutionary sym- 

variation of magnetic declination in the United 
| States, and in glancing over a map of the mag- 


pathies, who had secured admission by telling 
the police that a plot had been formed to kill | 
papa _— on ggg gue ta netic declination for the whole country, he 
P — “—-* larseend | finds that the irregularities of the compass 
needle are strongly marked in the principal oil 
regions. Similar magnetic conditions have 


he died on September 18th. He had been | 

premier since July, 1906. The sovelationtats | 
meget ag anna of Gana on yc art been observed in the oil region of the Caucasus. 
A t, a - aga: The facts go to bear out the assumption that 
agus rs | great oil deposits are generated from iron car- 
ie | bids. But besides oils thus due to inorganic 

he Battle-Shi Fil t in | 
T rn nage aeein” wes es te) processes, Mr. Becker says that there are others 
which are undoubtedly of organic origin, de- 


commission at the Brooklyn Navy- Yard | 
on September 15th, with Capt. Harry S. rived from carbonaceous matter of vegetable or | 
animal origin. ® 


Knapp in command. 
Mout Etna became violently active Sep- | 
tember 10th, and the next day the coun- 
try round about was covered with ashes. 
Within two days a stream of lava 2,000 feet 
wide and four feet deep began sliding down 
the mountainside at the rate of a quarter of a 
mile an hour. The eruption was accompanied 
by severe earthquake shocks. More than 20,000 
persons were driven from their homes, and 
troops had to be called out to suppress rioting 
among the homeless and hungry multitudes. 
& 
ecent Deaths.— Thomas H. Carter, 
United States Senator from Montana for | 
two terms, died on September 17th, aged 56 
years. He was a delegate to Congress from the | 
territory, and when it was admitted to state- 
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MONSIEUR STOLYPIN 





& 


lectric Steel.—The advocates of the elec- 

tric melting and refining of steel as a sub- 
stitute for the old methods by crucible maintain 
that electric steel is rendered denser and more 
homogeneous than open-hearth steel of similar | 
general composition, and consequently wears | 
better in use. In the induction furnace steel can 
be made with smaller additions of silicon and | 
manganese than are required in crucibles—a | 
result thought to be due to the fact that the 
| higher temperature expels some of the gases 
| dissolved in the steel, as well as the combined 
oxygen. It is not denied that steel of standard 
purity can be made by various types of 
furnaces. 





® 


T= Growth of England.—A great deal 
hood, during the 5ist Congress, he was its | of interest is taken in England in the ques- 
first Representative. During the Harrison cam- | tion of coast protection. The ocean, assailing 
paign in 1892, and for the next four years, he | the cliffs, gradually tears them away, but this 
was chairman of the Republican National | very process furnishes a defense for the land 
Committee. —-Edmond H. Madison, Repre- | by building up long beaches of sand and shingle 
sentative in Congress from the 7th Kansas | which arrest the waves before they can attack 
district, died on September 18th, aged 45 years. | the cliffs. An effort is making to prevent, or 
——Edward Whymper, one of the most noted | better regulate, the removal of this material 
mountain-climbers of his generation, died on for construction and road-building, because in 
September 16th, aged 71 years. He was the first | many places its removal has permitted the sea 
to climb the Matterhorn and Chimborazo. He | freely to exert its power of erosion. The Ord- 
wrote several books describing his adventures, | nance Survey has ascertained that in the last 
and illustrated them with his own draw- 35 years England has lost 6,640 acres by sea- 
ings. Among them are ‘‘Scrambles among the erosion, and gained 48,000 acres through re- 
Alps’? and ‘‘Travels among the Great Andes claiming land the existence of which is mainly 
of the Equator. ’’ | due to material brought down by the rivers. | 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


| ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 








of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ade. 
7 SOUND SLEEP 
CAN EASILY BE SECURED. 
“Up to 2 years ago,” a woman writes, “I was in 


the habit of using both tea and coffee regularly. 
“I found that my health was beginning to fail, 


upon me, making me tremble so excessively that 





I could not do my work while they lasted; my | 


sleep left me and I passed long nights in restless 
discomfort. 
to the future. 


I was filled with a nervous dread as | 


“A friend suggested that possibly tea and coffee | 
were to blame, and I decided to give them up, and | 


in casting about for a hot table beverage, which I 
felt was an absolute necessity, I was led by good 
fortune to try Postum. 

“For more than a year I have used it three times 
a day and expect, so much good has it done me, 
to continue its use during.the rest of my life. 

“Soon after beginning the use of Postum, I 
found, to my surprise, that, instead of tossing on a 
sleepless bed through the long, dreary night, I 
dropped into a sound, dreamless sleep the moment 


| my head teuched the pillow. 


“Then I suddenly realized that all my nervous- 


| ness had left me, and my appetite, which had 


fallen off before, had all at once been restored so 
| that I ate my food with a keen relish. 

“All the nervous dread has gone. I walkamile 
and a half each way to my work every day and 
enjoy it. 
goes on about me that makes life a pleasure. All 
this I owe to leaving off tea and coffee and the 


use of Postum, for 1 have taken no medicine.” 


| Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I find an interest in everything that | 





“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the | 


little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 


Ever read the above letter? 
appears from time to time. 


in packages. 
A 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 


new one | 
They are gen- | 
| 
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‘CLASS PINS “c- 


Y For College, School, Society or Lodge 
WS Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Eithe rae f 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and f cs, 
bne or two colors of enainel. BTERLING SILVER, 28¢ 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. "° 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 654, _ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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WALTER 





Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























WENTY years ago the oil lamp had 
already been driven out of the city 
into the country home where gas 

could not follow—so we thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home ligated 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the city 
to become a common rural convenience. 

In the year 1911, the up-to-date vil- 
lager or farmer not only lives in a gas- 
lighted house, same as his city cousin, but 
when he drives home on a cold, wet night 
he actually lights 
up his barn, his 
barnyard or porch- 
es on his house 
with this gas-light 
by simply turning 
an ‘‘ignition’’ but- 





ton on a post or 
wall. 
* * * 

And this change 
seems quite like 
magic when you 
consider that this 
rural gaslight is 


home-made— made 
by the family it- 
self right on the 
premises. 

Take fifteen min- 
utes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 
**Union Carbide.’’ 

This wonderful 
stance, ‘‘ Union 
feels just like crushed granite. 
country home use it is packed 
shipped from warehouses located all 
the United States in sheet steel cans 
taining 100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, ean’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 

- * * 








CRUSHED STONE 


sub- 
and 
For 
and 
over 
con- 


gas producing 
Carbide,’’ looks 


All that is necessary to make ‘‘ Union 
Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it 
with plain water—the gas, which is then 
instantly generated, is 
genuine Acetylene. 

When piped to 
handsome brass chan- 
deliers and fixtures 
Acetylene burns with 
an intensely brilliant, 
stiff flame, that the 
wind can’t affect. 

This flame makes 
light so white in color that it is com- 
monly called ‘‘ Artificial Sunlight.’’ 

Experiments conducted by Cornell 


Home-made Gas-Light j 
From Crushed Stone” 





University have proven that it will grow 
plants the same as sunlight itself. 

Physicians recommend Acetylene as a 
germicide and a remedy for eyestrain, 
and it is used as an illuminant in fifty- 
four hospitals in New York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner open 
without any injurious effects whatever. 

On account of its being burned in per- 
manent brass fixtures attached to walls 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer 
than smoky, smelly oil_lamps, which can 
easily be tipped over. 


For this reason the Engineers of the 


National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 


Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power 
costs only about 4 cents for ten hours’ 
lighting, while for the same number of 
hours regular oil lamps of equal volume 
cost about 6 cents in kerosene, chimneys 
and wicks on the average. 

* 


* ~ 


Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there are 
today no less than 185,000 town and 
country homes lighted with home made 
Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union Carbide. 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
Union Carbide in a small tank-like ma- 
chine, which usually sets in one corner of 
the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes no 
gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barns, or barnyards and chicken 
yards if you like, will all be re ady to turn 
on with a twist of the wrist or a touch 
of the button at any time of the day or 
night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one of 
these 185,000 homes now using Ae etylene. 

* * + 


If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, 
and keep the young 
folks at home, write 
us how many rooms 
and buildings you 
have. We will send 
you free an intensely 
interesting lot of 


facts, figures and 
booklets. 
Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Company, 126 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Dept A-3 
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F all the works of Uncle Sam, 
Beneficent and wise— 

The mighty irrigation dam, 

The conquest of the skies, 
The money coinéd sound and true, 

The seeds he scatters free— 
There’s none that holds a candle to 

The R. F. D.! 


The R. F. D., with lengthened arms, 
Extends its kindly sway 

To little isolated farms 
From cities far away. 

Through country lanes it reaches out, 
Beyond the upland lea; 

And ah, its travel-feet are stout— 

The R. F. D.! 





The blesséd little box of tin 
Beside the winding road, 

What treasures may be stored therein 
From out the postman’s load! 

The barefoot children caper down 
And crowd about to see. 

Ah, better than the joys of town— 

The R. F. D.! 


The long and lonely country days 
Are lightened by the mail, 

And cheery hopes and better ways 
Spring in the postman’s trail. 

And farm and city, understood, 
More happily agree. 

God bless the bond of brotherhood, 

The R. F. D.! 


® 


HIS OWN HARVEST. 


E was too old a man for 
H the place, some said; 

even those who loved him 
for his long years of faithful 
service could not help noticing 
that when he mounted the 
pulpit stairs his step was a 
little unsteady, and that 
toward the end of the sermon his voice broke 
now and then. 

One Sunday he read the hymn over again 
after he had given out the notices, and Elder 
Fenwick frowned at the flutter of fans and the 
slight titter in the choir-loft. 

Elder Fenwick, who had given a hundred 
dollars toward the new pipe-organ, thought 
that it did not have a fair chance. The young 
people, he said, were ‘‘drifting off,’’ especially 
in the evenings; many of the older ones had 
‘‘lost interest’’; the attendance was not what | 
it should be, and, all things considered, the 
church needed a change of pastors. 

Not a few agreed with Elder Fenwick, but | 
no one liked to speak to the minister. He had | 
been long among them, this old man with the 
gray hair and the faltering step. He had bap- 
tized children who were now fathers and | 
mothers ; he had blessed many of the men and | 
women of the parish at the marriage altar; he | 
had prayed by the sick beds of some who sat | 
weekly in the high-backed pews, and of many | 
more who rested in peace under the green turf 
of the churchyard near by. 

It was a delicate matter to speak about, but 
it was ‘‘managed’’—no matter how. As the 
old minister stood up for his last service in the 
church where the best years of his manhood 
had been spent, his voice quavered more than 
ever. By his request, it had been made a com- 
munion Sunday. At such a service, it seemed 
to him, he could have the tenderest parting 
with the people whom he loved so well. 

A strange thing happened that day. There 
was a moment’s pause after the sermon and 
the prayer, for the minister’s eyes were too 
misty to find at once the number in the hymn- 
book. In the pause a young man in one of 
the center pews rose to his feet. 

‘*T hope you will let—let me speak a word, ’’ 
he said, abashed, for the eyes of the whole 
congregation were upon him, and he was 
hardly more than a boy. 

‘*T’ve been thinking since I sat here that— 
that, when the new minister comes and holds 
his first communion, a good many will join the | 
church. It is always so. I had intended to 
be one of them, but—but it doesn’t seem fair, | 
when it’s Mr. Borden’s influence and preach- 
ing and the kind of life he’s lived that’s 
brought me to decide that way. If it could be | 
arranged so that I could—as late as it is now— | 
I’d like to join to-day.’’ | 

The young man’s voice died out into a dead | 
silence. ‘Then the minister called his session | 
together in tones that were subdued and trem- | 
ulous. There was a stir here and there, as one | 
after another rose and followed the elders to | 
the room above. | 

Fourteen young people had in their hearts | 
decided upon the step which must mean so, 
much to them in the future; and stirred by the | 











generous thought of the youth who had spoken | band. I had been invited to make the opening | 


| with two 


first, they, too, chose to give the sheaves into 
the faithful hand that had scattered the 


seed. 

The gray head of the pastor was bowed 
reverently, while he read the names, as if to 
receive this baptism of a great joy. 

Other hearts grew tender under the influences 
of the day. When the service was over, a 
hundred hands grasped the hand of the old 
pastor, not with the regret that marks a final 
parting, but with the gladness that belongs to 
a new welcome. 


* © 


INDIAN MANNERS AND MORALS. 


HE native American Indian has sometimes 
been despised by his white conquerors for 
his poverty and his simplicity. In ‘“‘The Soul 


prayer. After this, Mr. Blaine om his address 
with the following clear, terse sentence: 

“T am oppo of Samuel J. 
Tilden.” 


to the election 

Just then some one in the crowd called out, 
“Hurrah for James G. Blaine!” and then a great 
ovation greeted the distinguished Republican 
leader. At its close, Mr. Blaine began again by 
remarking: 

“As I said a few moments ago, I am opposed to 
the election of Samuel J. Tilden.” 
Just then a terrible grinding 
quake-like sensation was felt by all of us who 
| were seated on the platform, and the entire sta- 
ging went down with a rush. We were tumbled 
one over another, speakers, officers, German band 
and all; and for myself, I felt as Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram probably felt when the earth opened 

and swallowed them up alive in the pit. 

Mr. Blaine and I —peees to be wound round 
——, legs and arms in inextricable confusion ; 
and as we were trying to worm ourselves out of 
the mélée, he said to me: 

“Mr. Newton, isn’t there an article in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed about the resurrection from the dead?” 

“There is, Mr. Blaine,” I replied, “and there is 


crushing, earth- 








of the Indian,” Charles Alexander Eastman says | 


| that the Indians regarded the love of possessions | 
| as a weakness to be overcome. 
| therefore, were early taught the importance of | 
| generosity. They were encouraged to give what | 


The children, | 


they prized most, and in order that they might | 


| taste the happiness of giving, they were made at | 
| an early age the family almoners. 


If a child was inclined to be aaping. or to cling 
to any of his little possessions, he was told legends 
that dwelt upon the contempt and disgrace that 


| fall on the ungenerous and mean man. 


Among the Indians, public giving is a_ part of 
every important ceremony. It properly belongs to | 
the celebration of birth, of marriage and of death, | 
and is — whenever the Indian wishes to do | 
special honor to any person or to celebrate any 
event. On such occasions it is not uncommon to 
give to the potas of utter impoverishment. In his | 
simplicity, the Indian literally gives away all that 
he has, not only to relatives and to guests of 
another tribe or clan, but also and especially to 
the poor and the aged, from whom he can hope for | 
no return. 

The man who is a skilful hunter makes many 
feasts, to which he is careful to invite the older 
men of his clan, for he knows that having passed 
the years of greatest activity, they now like nothing 
30 well as to eat in good om ue | and to live over 
again the deeds of their youth. On their part, the 
old men do their best to requite his liberality with 
little speeches, in which they are apt to relate the 
brave and generous deeds of his ancestors, and to 
compliment him on being the worthy successor of 
an honorable line. 

The young Indian girl is under the guardianship | 
chiefly of the grandmother, who is considered the 
most dignified protector for a maiden. Indeed, 
the distinctive work of all ange arents is ac- 
quainting the youth of the tribe with the national 
traditions and beliefs. It is reserved for them to 
repeat the time-hallowed tales with dignity and 
authority, so as to lead the boy into his inheritance 
of the stored-up wisdom and experience of the 
race. The old are dedicated to the service of 
the young, as their teachers and advisers, and the | 
young in turn regard the old with love and rev- | 
erence. | 

Among the Indians old age is in some respects | 
the happiest period of life. Advancing years | 
aim J with them much freedom, not only from the | 
burden of laborious and dangerous tasks, but also 
from those restrictions of custom and etiquette 
which are religiously observed by all others. Only 
to the aged. for example, are permitted some play- 
ful familiarities with children and grandchildren. 
Only to the aged again is given the right to speak 
plainly. Old men and women are privileged to 
say what — Pe and say it as they please, 
without contradiction. 


* © 


MAULED BY A LION. 


HILE traveling along the banks of a small 

W river, known as the Kalanyassa, in Africa, 

the Duke Adolphus Frederick of Meck- 

lenburg galloped ahead of his party in the hope of 

getting a snapshot of a troop of zebras. In his 

book, “‘In the Heart of Africa,” he tells the start- 
ling tale of what followed. 


Suddenly I heard successive shots behind me in 
the distance. As I had an understanding with 
Wintgens that no game except buffaloes and Mons 
was to be fired at, I knew that the shots must 
mean the presence of one or the other. So I 
turned back, and soon caught sight of Wintgens ; 
accompanied by two Askari coming toward me 
with rifles at the ready. 

“The herr lieutenant has shot a lion!’”’ shouted 
one. 

“Where is he hiding?” I asked. 

“I do not know; we have lost him here by the 
mountain.” 

There could be no doubt that the lion was lying 
between Wintgens and me. It seemed almost as 
if his — had passed over him as he was 
crouching in the grass. Suddenly one of the 
Askari at my side stopped sharply, and, with 
characteristic gesture, pointed his index finger 
toward the tall reed-grass by the river, and yelled 
out, “Look, bana sultani, many, many lions!” 

Indeed, I actually beheld five lions hurrying to 
the protecting river with that heavy, slouching 
galt culiar to their kind. With one shot Wintgens 

nished the earthly career of a lioness. One of 
the others vanished into the reeds. 

One of the Askari, a Masai, who was not enam- 
ored of peaceful 
ing fellow, like all his warlike race, approached 
the scrub in most fearless fashion. On a sudden 
the blood-curdling roar of a lion resounded three 
times in quick succession, and the beast sprang 


out with flattened ears and gaping jaws right | 


among us. 
We all fell back except the Masai, who was a 
few paces off on my left. Shouting aloud and mad 
with excitement, he stretched out his left arm, in 
which he held his rifle, against the lion. But the 
beast seized him in the twinkling of an eye. The 
next moment they were — together like a ball 
on the ground. t the same instant I raised my 
= to my shoulder and gave the lion a bullet at 
ve paces; but the aim was bad, and the beast, 
ne bounds, fled back, growling, into 

the serub before I could think of a second shot. 
The Masai lay on the ground streaming blood, 
but had sustained no really serious. injuries. I 
hastened to bandage the nearly senseless man as 
best I could, to stanch the flow of blood. 
of water cons with his incredible stoicism, 
enabled him to recuperate so quickly that he 


sustained the five-hour return journey to the camp | 


without collapsing. 


® & 


HIS OPINION UNSHAKEN. 


N his “Yesterday With The Fathers,” Dr. Will- 
| iam Wilberforce Newton tells an incident 

which, fortunately escaping tragedy, serves 
nevertheless to illustrate the imperturbable self- 
possession of a famous statesman. 

Upon one occasion the Hon. James G. Blaine 


addressed a large concourse of people. There 
was a great wooden platform, on which were the 


| speakers and the officers and a famous German | 


. a splendid, grand-look- | 


A draft | 


also an article about descending —” 

When the débris was removed and a place made 
for the speaker, he began again by saying, for the 
third time: 

“Notwithstanding these many interruptions, I 
am as opposed as ever to the election of Samuel 
J. Tilden.” 





IVE praise, O fellow man, unto the strong, 
But pity to the weak who suffer wrong: 

Forget not, while the victors mount the throne, 

The vanquished ones who go their ways alone. 


Give praise, O fellow man, to noble worth, 
But prayers for all the blighted souls of earth: 
Forget not, while the pure in peace abide, 
The banished ones who in dishonor hide. 


To these let prayers, or praise, or pity fall, . . . 
But give, O fellow man, your love to all: 
Forget not that in earth or heaven above 

No life can e’er be blest that hath not love. 
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THE TRIAL BY PORTAGE. 


HERE are many occasions that “try men’s 
souls’”’; perhaps as efficient a test as any is 
that which arises when city men have to 

meet the emergencies of the woods. In ‘The Log 
of the North Shore Club,”. Kirkland B. Alexander 
tells how he and “Jim” and “Fred” and the Eng- 
lishman and the rest of the party, set down in the 


| wilderness on the shores of Lake Superior, met 


the emergencies that arose out of the necessity 
of carrying canoes, provisions, and so forth, over 
the “‘tote-road” from stream to stream. They 


| began with “blatant confidence and premature 


optimism.” 


“Say, this trip isn’t so tough, after all,” we told 
one another. “Just enough walking and portaging 
to keep us in shape!” 

And George heard all that tenderfoot talk and 
grinned saturninely. George said the next portage 
was “quite leetle walk—yes—mebbe two mile and 
a half—sure—’ bout dat.” : 

We took to the tote-road again. His lordship 

felt ambitious. His luncheon on the shore of the 
little lake had nourished him, and his heart was 
singing. He wanted to prove to us—and particu- 
larly to George André—that a blooming aborigine 
had nothing to show him. He picked out the sack 
of potatoes for that portage. 
‘otatoes in bulk stimulate neither the memory 
nor the imagination. There is no poetry, no in- 
spiration, no reserve intellectual force, no response 
to devotion—nothing but coarse, back-breaking, 
soul-revolting weight in a sack of potatoes. e 
wondered at his lordship’s taste when he selected 
potatoes and left cameras and rod-cases. But 
ne | he went, blithely, on that two-and-a-half-mile 
portage. 

Fred took a pack that — % Fred’s physical 
self—and went through with it, too. George, 
Billy T., Tommie and Pete had toted the canoes 
two miles, where the trail breaks off from the 
tote-road, dropped them, and come back for an- 


| other load. 
| J won’t say what I carried. The first mile I 
| was ashamed of it and glad I was last. Then I 
began thinking of the others’ selfishness in giving 
| ne all the hard work; until, at a mile and a half, 
| | was just about the shiningest little martyr that 
| ever wandered the woodland without harp or 
| halo. 

But then I overtook his lordship. He was sit- 
ting on his sack of potatoes, his face buried in his 
| hands. I spoke lightly cheerily, and he gasped 
something through his fingers. 

I blundered then. I offered to carry that sack 
of potatoes—rather, to wy to carry that sack of 
| potatoes—for a while. hat I received was what 
| I deserved. 

| His lordship rose, flung the potatoes upon his 
| poor tousled, steaming head, and staggered off, 
| without another word. 

I had blurted out my suspicion that his lordship 
| was a tenderfoot, a not even particularly ‘“‘game” 
| tenderfoot. Then and there 1 began making over 
| my estimate—because throughout that trip, when- 
| ever there was a man’s work, or two men’s work, 
to be done, his lordship was camping right on the 
job, every minute. 

It simply goes to show that an expensive camp- 
ing toilet and waxed mustaches can, and often 
do, eee the kind of stuff of which wilderness 
friendships and enduring admiration are made. 
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THE STEPDAUGHTER’S REVENGE. 


CHARMING story of the arrival of “the new 
A mother” in the home of the Beecher family 
is told, in Mrs. Stowe’s own words, in the 
| biography recently published by Charles E. Stowe 
| and Lyman Beecher Stowe. Lovely as the new- 
| comer proved to be, the “stepmother-idea” had 
yet got some hold on the childish mind of the 
small daughter, Harriet, with the result that she 
formed a bold scheme of retaliation. 


“I was about six years old, and slept in the 
nursery with my two younger brothers. e knew 
father was gone away somewhere on a journey, 
and was expected home, and thus the sound of a 
bustle or disturbance in the house more easily 
awoke us. 

“We heard father’s voice in the entry, and 
started up, crying out as he entered our room: 

“*Why, here’s pal’ 

“And here’s ma!’ called out a cheerful voice 
from behind him. 

“A beautiful lady, very fair, with bright blue 
ores, and soft auburn hair bound about with a 
black velvet bandeau, came into the room, smi- 
ling, eager and happy-looking, and coming up to 











hildren, and would be our mo 

forthwith to get up and be dressed ; 
but she pacified us with the promise that we 
should find her in the morning. 

“Never did stepmother make prettier or sweeter 
impression. The next morning I remember we 
looked at her with awe. She seemed to us so fair, 
so elegant, so delicate, that we were afraid to go 
near her. ' We felt a little afraid of her, as if she 
were a strange princess, rather than our own 
mama; but her voice was very sweet, her ways 
of moving and speaking very graceful, and she 
took us up in her lap and let _us play with her 
beautiful hands, which seemed like wonderful 
things made of pearl and ornamented with rings.” 

Nevertheless, in a fit of exceptional boldness 
Harriet marched up to her, and putting her little 
hands behind her back, and thrusting her head 
forward, said eee 

“You have come and married my pa, and when 
I grow up I will go and marry your pa!” 


our beds, kissed us, and told us that she loved 
little ¢ ther. 


*® & 


A MAN’S WAY. 


HEN Ames asked his wife to go with him 
W to buy his fall hat, Mrs. Ames not un- 

naturally supposed that he wanted her 
help in deciding on the shape or the color. When, 
marching straight to the counter, he tried on hat 
after hat without so much as looking at her, she 
felt aggrieved, even displeased. 


“There!” he said, at last, turning and confront- 
ing her. ‘“‘How’s that?” 
ar s just like your old one,” Mrs. Ames said, 
0 


“ 


quite,” said Ames, changing the tilt of it 
slightly. ‘It doesn’t feel just like it. Not so 
comfortable.” 

“It looks exactly like it; nobody’ll dream it is a 
new one after a week or two. I shouldn’t think 
you’d want one a like the one you had before.” 

“Does it really look like the old one?’”’ Ames 
asked, eagerly. ‘‘Isn’t it a little lighter shade?” 

His wife shook her head. ‘It’s clean, that’s all.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Ames. “If you 
can ease it a little here,” he indicated to the clerk 
a ge measuring rhaps two-hundredths of an 
inch, ‘‘I’ll take it. Yes, charged and sent.” 

When they were in the street again Mrs. Ames 
said: 

“What possessed you, Henry, to ask me to go 
with you to buy that hat?” 

“T wanted to be sure it was just like my old one.” 

Mrs. Ames looked at her husband in a certain 


ueer way. 
“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

shat at ” replied Mrs. Ames, after she had 
looked at him an instant, “only that isn’t the way 
I buy a hat.” 


q 
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MR. HALL IS STILL WORKING. 


HE heaps of rubbish left by the workmen 
who had built Mr. Hall’s house were a source 
of constant annoyance to Mrs. Hall; they 
were unsightly, and she was most eager to have 
them removed. 


“We can’t have them carted away,” she said 
almost daily to her husband, “‘for we’ve already 
spent more than we can afford; and it would be 
impossible to burn such a mass.”’ 

me night, on his return from town, Mr. Hall 
found his wife smiling and cheerful. 

“T’ve thought it all out, Herbert. You must dig 
ahole. You can do it nights and mornings.” 

Mr. Hall made an inarticulate sound, which his 
wife interpreted in her own —e- 

“Why, you have lots of time! And aren’t there 
Saturday afternoons?” : 

Mr. Hall said he supposed that there were. Yes, 
there must be Saturday afternoons, he felt sure 


of it. 

“Well, that part is settled,” said Mrs. Hall. 
“Now all you’ve got to do is go ahead and dig.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hall, “but there is one thing 
you haven’t thought of. I shall dig out « lot—a 
pile of dirt as big as the pile of rubbish. What 
are we going to-do with that?” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Hall concluded, happily, “you can 
make the hole big enough to hold both the rubbish 
and the dirt.’’ 


¢ 


HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 


ENERAL Grant has left behind him no 
+ reputation as a humorist, but he had a dry 

wit, nevertheless, which was perhaps tlie 
more effective for being seldom used. Ex-Senator 
Depew of New York has related one instance of 
its use. 


When Grant was President, a delegation went 
to Washington to see about getting an appropria- 
tion for dred ing a certain stream. They called 
on the President and tried to interest him in the 


plan. 

“Let’s see,” said Grant, reflectively, “didn’t I 
cross that stream in such and such a campaign, 
just before we fought such and such a battle?” 

“You certainly did, Mr. President,” said the 
spokesman of the delegation, hopefully. 

The President was silent for a moment. Then 
he said: 

“T remember that stream; but I think you're 
goin the wrong way about to improve it. Why 
on’t you macadamize it?” 


A RISK. 


To doctor looked at Miss Cambridge witl 
his most professional glance ; then he made 
her exhibit her tongue, gazed down let 
throat, felt her pulse and sounded her lungs. 


“You’ve taken a severe cold,” he said. “‘Were 
you exposed to any draft yesterday, or were you 
careless in _ hae | that you can remember, whicl 
might account for it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Cambridge, thought- 
fully, ‘unless my going out to drive yesterday 
afternoon without my spectacles would do it. | 
felt at the time it was a slight risk, doctor.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Bell, fry—belfry. 11. Pipe, clay—pipe-clay. 
1. Phil, a, Delphi, a—Philadelphia. 
> "Tis the noon of the springtime, yet never @ 
On the wind-shaken elm or the maple is 
heard.” 
3. ACRE 
CLAY 5. ISLE 
RAKE SEEN 
EYES LEAD 
TIMENDSANE 
4. R IDEA ABIB 
NAP MEAT NINE 
NOMAD EATS EREBEN 
SARACEN EVEN 
BADEN REED 
HAD ENDS 
N 
6. “It never rains but it pours.” 
7. Ti-mid-ly, pa-rot-id, pa-rag-on, po-lit-ic, 
mo-ora-ge, ar-den-cy, de-lay-ed. 
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Take my hand and let us follow, 
Past the pleasant little pools of 
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DOWN LANTERN LANE. 


follow close the little path 
summer rain; 


Down the hill and through the hollow, for I know the way, you see, 
To the merry, magic lights of Lantern Lane. 
There’s a tree-toad in the garden—can you hear it calling there? 


Above the blowing tree a rosy 


moon P 


There is twilight all about us,—take my hand and come with me,— 
We shall see the yellow lanterns very soon. 
Did you think, dear little Wonder-Eyes, to see them sway and swing, 


Bright rows of colored bubbles 


from the trees? 


Then listen while I tell you, as we take the little path, 


That never were there lanterns 


such as these! 


1e -Wholesale 
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Nut. Bus 





siness; 
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BY MARION CLARK POTTER. 


Little lanterns for the fairies — little lights along the way — 
Among the leaves and grasses they are found; 

A child may look for lanterns on the trees in gay Japan, 
But here are pretty ones upon the ground. j 

If we were only fairies, little you and I would walk 
Among the tiny grasses in the dew; 

And we’d call, “A daisy hides me!”’ or “I’m lost among the leaves!” 
“O little other fairy, where are you?” 

Then from out behind a clover-leaf would pop a pretty light, 
And we’d see the glowworm lamps a-shine again. 

And we’d say, “Oh, here’s the way,— it is all as bright as day,— 


| ad 


The fairy folk are safe in Lantern Lane! 















GATHERING NUTS. 


By Marion Hallowell. 
“TT is a great year for beechnuts,’’ said 
| Uncle John, as he came into the house. 
‘*T have been out in the woods beyond 
the pasture, and the nuts are just beginning to 
fall.’’ 

**Are they good to eat?’’ spoke up Philip. 

‘*Indeed they are,’’ said Uncle John, laugh- 
ing. ‘*You ought to see how busy the squirrels 
are, storing away the roryrmens for the winter. 
They know what is g 

Philip put on his hat, and he and Uncle John 
tramped out across the pasture, and then up 
the long hill into the woods beyond. It was 
a crisp day in late October, and most of the 
leaves had fallen, and the fields were brown 
and bare. 

‘*There is a beech,’’ said Uncle John. ‘‘See 
how clean and smooth the bark is. It gleams 
like silver when the sun falls on it. No tree 
is more handsome, and it grows in every part 
of the country. ’’ 

They knelt down upon the leaves that cov- 
ered the ground beneath the tree, and there 
the beechnuts were in abundance—little three- 
cornered nuts, most of them in prickly burs 
which were partly open, and within which the 
nuts grew in pairs. 

Uncle John showed Philip how to open the 
nuts with the point of his knife-blade, and 
they both fell to eating with great relish the 
delicious morsels within the shells. 

‘*‘No wonder the squirrels like them!’’ said 
Philip, between mouthfuls. 

Then they filled their pockets, and Uncle 
John told many interesting things about beech- 
trees and beechnuts. ‘‘In some lands,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they make oil out of the nuts and use it 
as butter, and the dry cake that is left after 
the oil is pressed out is fed to cattle, hogs and 
poultry. 

‘*It is sometimes called beech-mast, and is 
very fattening. In some years the beech- 
nuts are very plentiful, and in others they 
are all blighted by drought or early frost. 
If a nut lies on the ground all winter it will 
burst open in the spring, and a little root will 
come out and burrow down into the soft ground, 
and a great beech-tree will grow there, if it is 
not disturbed. ’’ 

' ‘*My pockets are all full,’’ said Philip, at 
ast. 

‘Well, we will leave some for the squirrels, 
though there are plenty of other trees for 
them,’’ said Uncle John. ‘‘But it is going to 
be a frosty, windy night, and if we want any 
more beechnuts, I have a plan that is much 


better than picking them one by one out of the 
| leaves. We will get Aunt Ruth to let us have 
| some sheets, and then we will spread them on 
the ground beneath a tree that is well loaded 
with nuts.. The frost and the wind will bring 
down the nuts by the hundreds in the night, 






and we shall have a fine harvest in the morn- 
ing. ’’ 

They carried out this plan with great success 
for several nights, and Philip had all the 
beechnuts to take back to the city that he could 
possibly find room for in his little trunk. 


FATIMA’S SPARROW. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 
ATIMA was a little Syrian girl, who had 
crossed the wide Atlantic Ocean with her 
father and mother, and whose home was 
now on a narrow street in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts. When she went out to play on 
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are ei ne the street with the other children she could see, 
n\ ’ , across the Charles River, a tall granite shaft 
rising toward thesky. Fatima wondered about 
this tall shaft, and at last, when she had 
learned to speak and understand English a 


He Pig | 9 





little, another child told her its name. 
‘*It is Bunker Hill Monument,’’ said the 
child. 





And Fatima’s father knew, for he, too, had 
asked, and it had been explained to him that 
the great shaft had been erected to remind the 
American people of the great battle, the price 
of their freedom. 

Now Fatima wondered what ‘‘freedom’’ 
meant, and why people should think it worth 
putting up tall shafts. It was the very day 
her father told her about Bunker Hill that a 
neighbor’s child caught a small sparrow and 
gave it to Fatima. ‘The little girl tied a cord 
round one of the bird’s tiny legs, so that when 
it started to fly it found itself suddenly pulled 
back. The little Syrian girl did not mean to 
be cruel, but she knew no other way of keeping 
the little bird. 

When her father came home from his work 
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that night, she showed him the tiny bird. 

**See my gift,’’ she explained, and then she 
screamed in dismay, for her father had cut the 
string, and the bird had flown. 

**My bird! My bird!’’ cried the little girl. 

‘*What are a bird’s wings for?’’ asked her 
father. ‘‘Suppose I should put a string on 
your ankle, and pull you back if you started 
to walk? You were taking away the freedom 
of a harmless little bird. ’’ 

Fatima stopped crying. 
repeated, and then said, 
Hill Monument !’’ 

Her father laughed understandingly. ‘' Yes,’’ 
he nodded, ‘‘Americans would not be tied. 
They cut the cords that held them captive. 
So I am an American, Fatima; and you, too, 
are an American, so we set free the bird.’’ 

Fatima’s face brightened. She looked at her 
father forgivingly. 

‘*It is American to be kind to a captive, to 
set him free,’’ explained the Syrian father. 
And his little daughter smiled, and watched 
the tiny bird, now a black dot in the dis- 
tance. The tall shaft and the small bird 
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had taught her what freedom meant. 
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in millinery will soon show the home worker 

that, armed with patience and perseverance, 
she can produce very creditable results. As skill 
comes only with practise, successive hats will 
show improvement. 

The tools and materials needed by the home 
milliner are inexpensive and simple. They are: 
One pair combination steel pliers and cutters, 
one paper milliner’s needles, 5’s to 10’s, one box 
milliner’s pins, two spools milliner’s thread, black 
and white, crinoline, capenet, buckram, mullene, 
one roll frame wire, one spool tie wire. 

To loosen the roll of wire, hold it rather closely | 
in your left hand; with the pliers untwist or cut 
the tie wire which fastens the roll. The coils will 
spring apart, and should be shaken, first between 
thumb and fingers, and then over the left arm, 
until there is no spring left. Held the roll over 
the left arm, with one end pointing away from 
you; take this end between the thumb and fore- 
finger of your left hand; draw the thumb and 
forefinger of your right hand smartly along the 
length of wire for several inches. Repeat until 
the desired length is straightened. Where circles 
are desired, the wire is not straightened. 

In using pincers, the cut should be quick, sharp. 
and clean, cutting through wire and wire covering 
at one clip, leaving no ragged ends of the covering. 

To bend the wire, grasp it with the pincers and 
bend sharply at right angles,—up, down, right, | 
eft,—until bends in various directions 
are easily made. 

If a frame is too high in the crown, 
make a half-bend or a 
whole bend in every 
spoke, according to the 
difference in height de- 
sired. To make the 
half-bend, grasp the wire 
between the pincers, 
holding the wire in the 
left hand rather closely 
above and below the 
pincers. Turn the pin- 
cers sharply until the 
wire forms a double 
right angle. To make the whole bend, continue 
the bend further, until the pincers and wire are 
in a vertical position, using resistance with the 
left hand to bend only the wire desired. 

Straighten and cut a quarter-yard length of wire 
and several four-inch sections. 

Hold the nine-ineh piece of wire in a vertical 
position. Place a short wire (simulating the lower 
head-size circle of frame) horizontally in front of 
the first wire and two inches from the top. Where 
the wires cross, hold the two firmly together be- 
tween thumb and forefinger of the left hand. 
With the right hand bend the vertical wire com- 
pletely round it and back into upright position. 

One inch above this joining plaee horizon- 
tally another short section of wire (simulating 
the upper head-size circle of frame) —this 
wire in back of the vertical wire. With the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand hold the 
wires at this new crossing. With the right 
hand bend the vertical wire back,—away from 
you,—down and round and up in front of the 
horizontal wire to its original position. 

One inch from the lower end of the vertical 
wire and in front of it, place a short section of 
wire in horizontal position; this simulates the 
rim wire of frame. Hold between thumb and 
forefinger of left hand. Bend the end of verti- 
cal wire up, across and down into original 
position. Turnings in the diagram are spread, in 
order to show their direction. In actual practise, 
they must be made as close to'the vertical wire as 
possible. 

Next cut off the remaining end of vertical wire 
close to the last horizontal wire. This will leave 
a sharp edge. Pineh the whole bend firmly be- 
tween the pliers, in order to remove this sharp- 
ness. Remove surplus wire at top in the same | 
way and pinch to smoothness. | 

To prepare tie wire in proper lengths for tying | 
the frame and brace wires, wrap it several times | 
round two fingers of the left hand ; cut off with the | 
scissors; slip the coil off the fingers; cut at top | 
and bottom. This should make sections about 
one and one-half inches long. 

Place another short section of frame wire hori- 
zontally across the vertical wire. Hold the angle 
between thumb and fingers of the left hand. Wrap 
a piece of tie wire diagonally across and round 
the angle twice. Twist the ends together slightly. 
Catch the ends of the tie wire between the pincers, | 
twist sharply and firmly into tightness, and cut off 
close to the angle. Then press between the jaws | 
of the pincers, so that no sharp ends will be felt | 
by the fingers. 

Cut off a short coil of frame wire; do not 
straighten it. Lap one end two inches over the 
other. Wrap the two lapped wires together one- 
eighth of an inch from each end, using tie wire. 
Wrap tie wire round twice ; twist with fingers and | 
then with pincers; cut short and pinch into 
smoothness. 

Practise all these things until you understand | 
them fully and can do the work. 

The crown and the brim of a hat are made and 
covered separately, and put together for the 
draping and trimming. 

The wires required for the brim are: 1, the head- 
size wires—two circular wires (wire circles), top 
and bottom, to form the circular band which rests 
upon the head; 2, the circumference of brim or 
rim; 3, the spoke wires—which lead out at right | 
angles from the head-size cireles. They are 
designated for convenience as front, back, right, 
left, right-side front, right-side back, left-side 
front and left-side back—the first letters being 
ised as symbols; 4, the brace wires—circular wires 
in between and paralleling the head-size and rim 
wires, 

The wires for the crown are: 1, spoke wires— 
eight, the same as brim spokes, radiating from the 
center of the tip: F, B, R, L, RSF, RSB, LSF, LSB; 
2, head size or base wire of crown; 3, tip wire—cir- 
cular wire at top of crown; 4, tip-brace wires and | 


A LITTLE familiarity with the materials used 
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| twist with the pliers. 


MAKING 


HATS 





side-crown brace wires—which parallel tip and 
base wire of crown. 

When copying a hat, take the measurements 
from the under side. 

The measurements required for the brim are: 
1, head size; 2, width of brim, which may be the 
same all round, or may differ at each spoke; 3, 
circumference of brim, to determine the rim or 
edge wire; 4, brace wires, which are not usually 
given or measured, but are placed in between the 
rim and head-size wires, usually not more than 
two inches apart, preferably a little less. This is 


| a general rule, and safe to follow when brace-wire 


measurements are not given. 

For the crown these measurements are required : 
1, length and width of tip piece or crown; from 
front to back; from left to right side. The diag- 
onals are midway between; if the tip measures 
eight inches from front to back and six inches 
from left to right side, the diagonal from 
right-side front to left-side back should 
be midway between eight and six, 
which is seven inches; 2, height of 
crown—this measurement is added to 
both ends of the length, width and 
diagonals of the tip; 3, edge wire of 
tip; 4, base wire of crown; 5, tip and 
side-brace wires. 

A diagram of a flat sailor hat is used 
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Brim with Coronet 


| to show the general construction of a wire frame. 


The measuremeuts for the brim of the toque 
here shown are: 1, head size, twenty-two inches; 
2, width of brim or spoke wires, four inches; 3, 
circumference of brim or rim wire, thirty-four 
inches; 4, brace wires, no ded 
in this case. 

The measurements for the crown are: 1, tip 
measurement, front to back and right to left, 
seven inches; 2, height of crown, five inches; 
3, edge wire of tip, measurement not necessary ; 4, 
base wire, thirty inches; 5, tip and side-brace- 
wire its not ry. 

To make the brim, cut each head-size wire, plus 
two inches for the lap. Two inches must always 
be allowed for lapping 
wires, such as head size, 
tip of crown and braces. 
Three inches’ lap must ~ 
be allowed for rim of 
brim and base wire of 
crown. These laps must 
all come in alignment, 
their center marking the 
center of the back of 
the hat.. Form a circle 
(twenty-two inches plus 
two inches), making a 
two-inchlap. In fasten- 
ing this lap, wrap tie 
wire round twice, one- 
eighth of an inch from 
edge; twist once with 
fingers, and finish the 





ements 








Remove surplus wire 
and pinch into smooth- 
ness. Make a similar 
head-size cirele. Straighten brace wire and cut 
eight spokes seven inches long. This will allow 
for four-inch finished spoke, plus three inches 
for turnings at head-size wires and rims. 

At equal distances attach spokes to the lower and 
upper head-size circles, following this order: F of 
lower, then F of upper circle; B of lower, then B 
of upper circle; RS of lower, then RS of upper; 
and so on, in the order given in general directions. 

You can get the equal distances by dividing the 
head-size circles into halves, quarters and eighths. 


| These divisions should be made on the wire with 


chalk (on black) or pencil (on white wire) before 
beginning to attach the spoke wires. 
of the lap of the head-size wires determines the 
center of the back of the hat. 


The practise work in bending the wires is now | 






duplicated. Hold one head- 
size cirele at (center) F; place 
it at this point in front of and 
horizontally across a spoke wire, 
two inches from the upper end of said spoke wire. 
Twist spoke wire down, round, and back into 
upright position. Next attach the same spoke 
wire to upper head-size circle one inch above the 
turning just made; at this point hold the upper 
head-size circle back of the vertical spoke wire; 
bend spoke wire backward, down, round, and up 
in front to original position. Remove upper sur- 
plus wire with cutters, and pinch into smoothness. 

After the eight spokes have been attached in 
the order indicated, measure down on each of 
them from the lower head-size circle four inches, 
the required length of the spokes or brim width. 
At this point make a slight upward bend of the 
wire with the pincers, to indicate the turning- 
point or end of spoke. See that the spokes form 
right angles where they join the head-size circle. 

Next cut thirty-four inches for the rim circle, 
plus three inches’ lap. Lap and tie into 
position. Mark the eight equal divi- 
sions on this circle, beginning from 
the center of the lap. 

Hold rim circle down upon the 
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The center | 


turned-up spokes; twist spoke wires 
;up, round the rim, and down into 


B 








B 






Wires 
Wire 












Brim 


| original position. Remove surplus and pinch into 


smoothness. The brace wires are next adjusted. 

They are ordinarily a little less than two inches 

apart. Cut a piece of wire (remembering not to 
| Straighten it), estimating the length roughly but 
| generously. Allow the wire to reach beyond the 
| center-back spoke wire (B), but begin to adjust 
| the brace wire only at the LSB spoke with tie 
wire; then adjust to LS, then to LSF, to F, and 
so on, tying into position with tie wire at each 
| spoke. When you have completed the circle, all 
| but the back spoke, allow for a two-inch lap, 
| remove surplus brace wire, lap ends, and tie to- 
| gether with tie wire at the ends and to the spoke. 
| Apply a second and third round brace where 
necessary. This com- 
pletes the brim of the 
frame. 

Make the crown as fol- 
lows: Straighten some 
wire. Cut four lengths, 
each equal to the sum 
of the tip and the two 
sides (height of crown), 
plus two inches for turn- 
ings. The figures in this 
instance will be seven, 
plus five, plus five, plus 
two inches. Each of 
these wires is beht as 
follows: Bend one inch 
from the end outward at 
right angles. Measure 
along the wire the height 
of crown five inches, 
and bend at this point 
in the opposite direc- 
tion to the first turn. 
Measure along the wire the tip measurement, 
seven inches, and bend downward at this point, 
so as to bring this part of the wire parallel with 
the second division of wire. Measure five inches, 
and bend the remaining inch outward. 

Next cut base wire of crown, thirty inches, plus 
three inches for lap. Lap together and wire. 
Mark this circle in divisions of eighths—that is, 
in halves, quarters and eighths. 





the inch bending of one of the spoke crown wires. 
Hold the two wires at right angles between thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand. Bend the inch of 
wire up, over, and down into original position. Re- 
move surplus and pinch into smoothness. Attach 
| the other end of this wire to opposite side of base- 
wire circle—really from back tofront. Then place 








Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 














one wire from left to right, and the two remaining 
diagonally from the right-side front to the left-side 
back, and from left-side front to right-side back. 

Where the crown wires cross at the center top 
bind together with a double piece of tie wire. 
From this center fastening you will see that eight 
spokes progress outward evenly. 

Apply the edge circle of tip in the same manner 
as the brace wires, already described in directions 
for brim. Measure required length of wire roughly, 
and adjust with tie wire at each angle of tip piece, 
beginning at the left-side back and working pro- 
gressively round the circle. 

Adjust brace circles to tip and sides of crown 
similarly, making them a little less than two 
inches apart. This completes the crown of the 
frame for the toque. 

After making the wire frame, it must be covered 
with some material possessing a little “body,” or 
stiffness, like light-weight crinoline or capenet. 
Begin with the crown. Place the crinoline over 
the crown, with a corner at the center front. 
Turn this corner under the base wire of the 
crown rather deeply and pin securely through the 
double material aj front spoke. Draw it smoothly 
over the top of the crown and down to the back 
spoke; turn under one inch and pin. Smooth it 
across the crown and pin at right and left spokes. 
These are temporary pinnings. Trim off the 
crinoline, allowing one inch for the under turn- 
ings. The fulness of the material must be taken 


















Begin at the back; hold base-wire circle over | 


| out by small plaits at each spoke. Begin at a 
| diagonal spoke; make a small plait in the mate- 
| rial; turn the plait under the base wire and pin 
through both thicknesses. 
Then remove a temporary 
pin. Make a plait in the 
material; turn the plait 
under the base wire an 
pin. Continue round the 
hat until the fulness has 
been made into eight 
smooth-lying plaits, pinned 
at each spoke. Sew the 
erinoline into place with 
running stitches, following 
the edge wire. Remove pins. 

Tocover the brim, place the crinoline completely 
over the brim frame, allowing enough on all sides 
to extend one inch below the edge wire. Have 
the point (the diagonal of the crinoline) at the 
center front. Pin the material at the F, B, L 
and R of the top head-size wire. Next pin at 
the F, B, R and L of the edge or rim wire. These 
are temporary pinnings. Cut out the center of 
the crinoline at the head size—a circle one inc) 
smaller on all sides than the head-size wire. 
Make inch slashes in from this circular edge to 
the upper head-size wire. Remove the pins at 
head-size wire. Slip the material down upon the 

frame, and pin at lower head-size wire. Pi 
crinoline along edge smoothly at each spoke, 
making plaits, if necessary, to remove any 
fulness. The crinoline should be turned under 
one inch, and running stitches made to hold 
it securely in place. Sew also at head-size 
wire. 

To be sure that the spoke and edge wires 
are not too pronounced, a bias strip of crino- 
line must be stretched tight over the edge 
wire. Cut on the true bias a strip of crinoline 
one and one-half inches wide, and crease 
through the long center. Slip one end of it 
over the edge wire and pin in place. Hold the 
hat at this point in the right hand, and with 
the left hand stretch the crinoline strip to the 

left along the edge of the hat, and pin every 
three inches. Change position of right hand, and 
stretch crinoline again and pin—until the rim is 
covered tightly. Bind the tip of the crown with 
crinoline in the same manner. 

Slip the crown down upon the brim and fasten 
at spoke wires with over-and-over stitches, and 
with long back stitches in between. 

Velvet is always good for fall and winter hats. 
A light-weight, short-nap velvet should be selected, 
cut on the bias. Wide velvet is preferable to 
narrow, as it cuts more economically. One and 
one-half yards will usually be sufficient to drape 
a hat. 

In sewing bias strips of velvet together, always 
have the nap run the same way; sew the strips 
together on the bias, and never on the straight. 

Where the frame is of wire, a full covering is 
essential, in order not to have the wires mark or 
show through the velvet. In measuring for the 
desired fulness for facings, caleulate for velve' 
| about one and five-eighths times the size of the 
| hat brim; for silk or soft satin, twice the size; 
for crape de chine, two and one-quarter . times ; 
mousseline de soie and chiffon, two and one-hali 
to three times. For the width, measure the dept: 
of the brim at the widest part, and allow two 
inches for finishing. In shirring, always use sew- 
ing silk, fine running stitches and straight, eve): 
lines of sewing. Draw shirring thread from bot): 
ends. Never cut shirring thread until facing is 
finished. 

To cover the brim of the toque here given, pre 
pare a fifty-six-inch bias length of velvet, six 
inches wide. Stitch bias ends together, preferabl 
by machine. Place two shirring threads, one- 
quarter inch apart, along both edges of the velvet 
strip. Always place the seams at the least col- 
spicuous part of the brim; never at the front. 
Begin on the upper side of the brim. Pin the stri} 
at the center, B, with its cut edge one and one- 
half inches above the edge wire. Regulate the 
fulness and pin evenly and closely round the brim. 
After adjusting this edge evenly, sew into place 
with rather large back stitches. Remove pins. 

The folds or shirrings may be drawn down under 
the brim and up to the lower head-size circle i: 
absolutely straight lines, or the shirrings may be 
drawn and tacked in slanting lines. In either 
case, straight or slanting, they must be drawn up 
snugly to the head-size circle and tacked. 

To make a-draped circular crown, cut a circle 
| of velvet about twenty-one inches in diameter. 

Line this with a similar circle of very light-weight 
| erinoline or tarlatan. Turn up the edge of the 
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double circle one-half inch over a cotton cable | between as needed, and already explained in 
cord; sew with fine running stitches close to the | previous directions. 


cord, but not caught to it. Pull the cable cord | As the crown of this hat is domed, instead of | 
until the edge of circle reaches about one inch | squared at the top, it needs curved wires, instead | 
from the edge of the brim when the circle is placed | of straightened ones, and only the simple bend 


over the crown. Pin at center F, B, R and L one inch from the ends of the wires. 
| 


spokes, regulating the fulness., Then draw the 





Cut four curved crown wires the given length, 


fulness in folds and plaits toward the left-side | fifteen inches, plus two inches, for the ane 


front, coaxing the fulness into a graceful “‘chou,” 
which should first be pinned until satisfactory, 
then tacked very lightly and loosely into place. 


| inch bend at each end. 


| Cut and lap the base wire. Mark in divisions | 
| of eighths—halves, quarters, eighths. 


Lay the 


The “chou” may be finished off with a made aigret, | back of the circle upon one bend of a crown wire. 
feather or flower, but the cord at the base of the | Hold the right angle thus formed between thumb 


crown makes a very desirable finish. 


and forefinger of left hand; bring the inch of wire | 


The toque may be draped in another way. Cut | up, round and back into original position. Adjust 


a piece of velvet one inch larger all round than 
the tip of the crown. Lay this over the tip 
smoothly and catch the surplus edge down at the 
sides of the crown. Prepare an eighteen -inch 
bias strip of velvet about forty-five inches long. 
At one end make three or four deep folds; tack 
these with cut edge toward the front at the L 
spoke along the side of the crown from tip to 
below the cut edge of brim facing. Loosely swirl 
the fold round the side crown of the hat, working 
toward the back and round to the front. Allow 
the velvet to make its own folds. Slip the cut 
edges under at top and bottom. Bring the velvet 
strip to its starting-point and pin lightly. At the 
end of the strip make three or four deep plaits; 
turn them under and pin at the starting-point. 
This will form a backward-turning loop. Take a 
nine-inch bias length of velvet, six inches wide; 
make a long crush band across the loop, about at 
the starting- and end-points of the velvet strip. 
Pin all into place, coaxing the velvet into large, 
graceful folds. Then tack lightly but securely. 
Keep the folds, plaits and trimming, as far as 
possible, along the same general’ line, but do not 
have them set and parallel. 

Sometimes a hat will be found to set down too 
far on the head, needing a bandeau to raise it 
slightly, either all round or at some one spot. 

To make this bandeau, cut a straight piece of 
buckram one and one-quarter inches in width and 
long enough to closely parallel the head size 
(twenty-two inches). Wire the buckram, begin- 
ning at the middle of one side; make bends at the 
corners with the pincers, and finish with a lap of 
two inches beyond the starting-point. Hold the 
buckram strip with wire at top edge running 
toward the left—both in the lefthand. With needle 
and strong thread, take a shallow vertical stitch 
toward you, up through the buckram; make a 
second stitch over the wire and through the same 
spot. Make another set of small double stitches 
one-half inch farther to the left, and so on. Cover 
the buckram with a bias strip of velvet, placing the 
center fold of the velvet over one edge, leaving 
the other edge uncovered. Pin this velvet-covered 
bandeau into the head size, so that the velvet edge 
will extend one-half inch (more or less, as needed) 
below the head-size wire. You may have to 
change pins once or twice for proper adjustment. 
Then sew securely into place. 

Add the lining of the hat at the very last. The 
lining should measure two inches longer than the 
head size and about six inches in width. Hold 
the hat on your knees, with the under side of the 
hatup. Fold over one end of the lining silk one 
inch. Place this folded strip with the corner 
farthest away from you at the head-size wire at 
center back of hat—raw edge of fold up, allowing 
one-half inch for seam. Work from right to left, 
using the milliner’s whipping stitch, just described 
for wiring a bandeau. The end will finally extend 
over the upward-turning raw edge at the begin- 
ning. With large running stitches, sew both raw 
ends together. Next turn down one- half-inch 
hem (one turning only) on the very edge of the 
lining, using the long and short running stitches. 
Finish off. Run silk binding ribbon through this 
hem; draw tight and tie ina bow. A small square 
of lining silk should be pasted or tacked to the 
under part of the tip of the crown before the lining 
silk is drawn together. 

The turban never goes out of fashion. A dome- 
shaped crown jis here given, but a square tip, as 
already described for a toque, would be just as 
appropriate. These crowns may be interchange- 
able. 

The brim of a turban has a downward move- 
ment, and then a sharp upward turn to form the 
coronet. Where the working directions for both 
hats are the same, reference is made to the first 
hat. 

Measurements for turban. Brim: 1, head size, 
twenty-two inches ; 2, width of brim or spoke wires 
(3+3), six inches; 3, edge wire at three-inch bend 
of brim, thirty-three and one-half inches; 4, top 
coronet edge wire, thirty-four and one-half inches. 

Crown (dome-shaped ): 1, Span of dome, inclu- 
ding tip and sides of crown, fifteen inches by fifteen 
inches ; 2, base wire, twenty-eight inches; 3, brace 
wires, one and one-half inches apart, measuring 
up from base, twenty-six inches, twenty-two 
inches, sixteen and one-half inches, nine and one- 
half inches. 

Make head-size circles as already directed. 
Measure and cut eight spokes the required length, 
six inches, plus three inches for the attachment 
to head size and the turnings. Attach spokes to 
head-size circles as already directed. Then meas- 
ure down from the lower head-size circle, the 
length of the first figure given, three inches, and 
eat this point on the spoke wire make a sharp 
upward bend, using the pincers. When all the 
spokes have been bent up, make the brace circle 
for this three-inch bend—thirty-three and one-half 
inches and a two-inch lap additional. Mark the 
eight divisions onthe cirele. Lay it upon the bends 
of the spoke wires and adjust it in place at the 
marks and angles with tie wire. Some trade work- 
ers, instead of tying the circle in place, make a 
complete turn round the circle with each spoke 
wire—to give added security. 

From this edge-wire circle, measure upward 
along the remaining length of each spoke the 
length of the second figure given, which in this 
case happens to be again three inches. At this 
point bend the wire in toward the hat. Next 
make the circle for the top edge of the coronet. 
Mark the eight divisions. Lay the circle upon 
the last bends. Twist the wire spokes round the 


circle wire; remove surplus, and pinch into 
Smoothness. 


Make and adjust brace circles in 





other end of this crown wire at the front of base- | 
wire circle. Adjust second crown wire at right 
and left divisions; the remaining two wires diag- 

onally. Then tie with doubled tie wire where the | 
wires cross at the center. Make and adjust brace | 
wires according to measurements given. Remove | 
sharp ends of wires. | 

Cover crown and brim with crinoline, bind rim | 
of brim and top edge of coronet. 

In covering the turban with velvet, almost the 
same directions will apply as for the toque. The 
two parts must be tacked together. The coronet 
and under brim can be covered and faced with | 
one piece of velvet. In this instance, the velvet | 
must be measured so that its width will include | 
the width of the under brim, the coronet proper, 
and two inches allowance for turnings. The | 
double shirring threads should be made, and the 
facing applied as already described for the toque, 
pinning the velvet, however, on the inside of the 
coronet and one and one-half inches down from | 
its top edge. The velvet should then be brought 
over the coronet and up under the brim of the 
hat to the lower head-size circle. The draping of 
the crown is done much as in the case of the toque. | 
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TO MAKE CALLAS BLOOM. 


LTHOUGH the new bulbs may be bought at 
the seed stores as early as August, October 
is not too late to start them. In potting 

them use a rich soil; the calla is a gross feeder. 
Two parts of well-iecayed manure, one part of 
rotted sod or garden loam and one part of sharp 
sand will give good results. Begin with five-inch 
pots, and later, when the pots are full of roots, 
transfer the bulbs to six- or seven-inch pots. 
The object of this is to avoid overpotting, and the 
danger of overwatering and sour soil. 

The temperature usually found in a window- 
garden, fifty-eight to sixty degrees at night, with 
a rise of ten or fifteen degrees during the day, 
will be found to give the best results. Florists 
have found that they cannot grow callas success- 
fully at a lower temperature. A higher tempera- 
ture may be maintained, but the flowers will not 
last so long. 

During the last of the winter the soil should be 
watered every week with weak manure water; 
otherwise the bulbs will not have a chance to 
support the flowers and make new growth. 

The reason that most callas do not bloom is 
that they do not have a rest. With the beginning 
of May start to dry off the bulbs by watering less 
often, and diminish the amount of water gradually, 
until in three or four weeks no water at all is 
given. The pots should then be laid away on 
their sides in a dry, shaded place until August, 
when the bulbs should be shaken out and repotted 
in new soil. 

With good cultivation, the old-fashioned calla, 
Richardia Africana, ought to produce at least from 
three to five good flowers aseason. The newer, 
smaller kind, “Little Gem,” which does not grow 
much more than a foot high, will produce more 
flowers, and because of its short stature is very 
desirable as a window-garden plant. There are 
several other kinds which can be grown if a col- 
lection is wanted, but those mentioned will give 
the best returns. 


SE TE 


UINCE PUDDING.— It has always been 
claimed by the devotees of this popular pudding 
that although rich, it is not indigestible. Pare six 
large quinces and cut out all the blemishes, scrape 
the fruit to a pulp, and add to it one-half pint of 
cream and one-half pound of powdered sugar, 
stirring them ether very hard. Beat the yolks 
of seven eggs and the whites of two, and stir them 

ually into the mixture. Bake it in a buttered 
h thr uarters of an hour, sprinkle sugar over 
it when cold, and serve. 


SWEET-POTATO WAFFLES.—A Southern 
receipt which makes an excellent accompaniment 
for roast duck. Mix thoroughly and beat to a 
cream one tablespoonful each of butter and sugar, 
stir in one well-beaten egg, add one pint of milk, 
one small cup of flour with one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and enough cooked mashed 
sweet r, to make a smooth batter. Season 
— salt, Cay: 

Ww: 


EIPTS 





enne pepper and nutmeg. Bake in 
affie irons until a golden brown, dust lightly 
with cinnamon, and serve hot. 


LAMBS’ KIDNEYS EN BROCHETTE.—Peel 
the kidneys and remove the strings and fat at- 
tached. Slice them crosswise, and string the slices | 
on metal skewers, placing a small slice of bacon | 
between each slice of kidney, and also at each 
end. Place the skewers on the rack in —— 

an and bake for about fifteen minutes, or until 

e bacon is crisp. The skewers will need to be 
turned once. 


BRAMBLES.— Use one cu 
chop 


of seeded raisins 


p of sugar, 
one egg and one-quarter cup of milk. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughly. Cut pastry in squares, 
and place a tablespoonful of the mixture on each 
square. Moisten the edges with milk, to prevent 
the filling from running out, fold over, and bake 
in a quick oven. This receipt makes eighteen 
brambles. 


ALMOND PASTE FOR WEDDING-CAKE.— 
Blanch one pound of almonds, and put them 
through a fine meat-chopper twice. Mix the whites 
of four eggs in a large bowl with three pounds of 
pulverized sugar, and add the nuts, with a dessert- | 
spoonful of essence of rose, or with other flavoring | 
to suit the taste. Knead the mixture to the con- | 
| sisteney of a stiff dough, and spread it about an | 
| ineh thick on top of the cake. Rub the top of the | 
| - with the white of an egg before spreading the | 
| paste. 
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How a College 


Professor 


Made Delicious Morsels by 
Exploding Wheat and Rice 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia 
University, thus solved 
the problem of exploding 
grain. And he gave to 
you all Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice —the 
most enticing cereal 
foods you know. 





In each kernel of grain lies a percentage of moisture, 


which heat will turn to steam. 


If the steam is confined, 


and the heat is sufficient, an explosive force is created. 


The moisture permeates every food granule. 


To 


explode it means blasting those granules to pieces. 
And that means to make the cereals twice as digestible 
as by any other process known. 


Shot From 
Mammoth Guns 


Prof. Anderson did this 
by building bronze - steel 
guns. The grains are put 
into them, then sealed up 
steam-tight. 


The gun is revolved for 
sixty minutes in a furnace 
heat—a heat of 550 de- 
grees. Thus the grain is 
cooked to a plastic mass, 
‘and the moisture turned to 
steam. 


When the gun is un- 
sealed that steam explodes. 
There is a separate explo- 


sion inside of each grain— 
inside of each granule of 
grain. The millions of food 
particles are blasted to 
pieces. . The grains are 
puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size — made four times 
as porous as bread. 


The plastic walls are 
expanded and crisped. A 
myriad cells are created. 
Yet the coats of the grain 
areunbroken. That’s how 
you get these curious foods 
which everyone delights 
in. 


How Folks 
Like Them Best 


In the morning one serves 
them with sugarandcream, 
or mixes them with fruit. 
And the taste is like toasted 
nuts. 


For luncheons or sup- 
pers they are served in 
milk. They are like fairy 
wafers, crisp and porous. 
And they are whole-grain 
foods. 


They are used like nuts 
in candy making and as 
garnish for ice cream. 
They are eaten dry, like 
peanuts, sprinkled with a 
little salt. 


There is no other food 
made from wheat or rice so 
delightful as these puffed 
grains. Your grocer is 
always supplied. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c. = 
Puffed Rice, 15c. 
Abin 


Extreme 


West. 





The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers CHICAGO 


(211) 
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All letters should be addressed to | 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. | 





N the autumn, when the weather grows too cold 
| for standing round outdoors in a running suit, | 

you ean find no more health-giving, enjoyable | 
pastime than cross-country running. It takes 
you away from the monotony of the cinder path 
and the jumping pits, out on the roads and the 
open fields, where the keen autumn air will send 
the blood tingling through your veins. It will 
build up your strength and vitality as nothing | 
else will. 

Cross-country racing, however, is a very differ- 
ent thing. In no sport should a boy be so careful 
as in that to guard against heart-strain and the 
disastrous effects of overexhaustion. On the 
whole, it is not a contest suited to growing boys. 
To stand the strain of a four- or five-mile race, a 
boy must be not only in far better condition than | 
he need be in the ordinary sports of track and 
field, but he must be in a different condition. Not 
only must his heart, lungs and legs be built up to 
stand the protracted tension, but the muscles of 
his body, especially the abdominal muscles, which 
the usual events subject to no exhausting strain, 
must. be gradually strengthened to meet the very 
severe test. The dangers attendant on racing, 
however, are no reason why boys should not take 
up cross-country running in the right way. 

If you do take it up, one of the first things to 
decide is what you shall wear, especially on your 
feet. On the track you can endure a tight shoe 
for the few minutes you need to wear it, but for 
cross-country running you should have a shoe 
loose enough to be entirely comfortable, and at the 
same time snug enough not to slip. A good plan 
is to wear chamois “pushers” next the feet, with | 
heavy woolen stockings over them. These should | 
be long, like football stockings, so that when 
rolled down at the top they will come just below | 
the knee. Unless you are going to run entirely in 
fields or on soft roads, you should wear no spikes. 
“Sneakers,” or the shoes with corded soles that 
distance-runners use, are the best. Running | 
breeches and a sweater should complete your 
costume, except on cold days, when it is best to 
wear drawers, so as to keep your knees covered. 
Except in a race, never run cross-country bare- 
armed and barelegged. 

Do not try for style in cross-country running. 
The easiest form for such work is the best. The 
distance is generally so great that much speed is 
unnecessary. What you should try to do is to get 
over the ground with the least possible effort. 
For most boys a short, rather quick stride, with 
almost no lifting of the knees, is the easiest way. 
Some very good runners use this stride in such an 
extreme form that it becomes almost a shuffle. 

Of course in going up- or down-hill you must 
use a different form. On a down grade, try to let 
yourself go; swing out as much as possible. On 
an up grade, try to run as easily as you can. It 
is often well to run part of the way flat-footed. 
Since you then use different muscles in the legs, 
you will find it a great rest. After a little, change 
to your toes again. Do not hold your arms tense; 
let them swing loose. 

If you are running in a contest, husband your 
strength, but not to the extent of letting yourself 
drop back much behind the leaders. To have some 
one to make pace for you helps won- 
derfully, and it is much easier to keep 
up than to be continually falling back, 
and have to sprint to re- 
cover lost ground. But of 
course this advice does not 
apply to the early part of a 
run, if, as is probable, your 
competitors start out at a 
pace which you know they 
cannot hold. In such a 
case, let them go; they 
will soon come back. 

Just a word as to the 
finish. One of the most 
important things for you to 
know, then, is how to time 
your sprint. If you can 
outsprint the men you are 
trying to beat, do not 
force the pace. Hold back 
until the last minute, at 
which a burst of your supe- 
rior speed will carry you 
to the “tape” a winner. 
If, however, your oppo- 
nents can outsprint you, 
begin to force the pace 
half a mile or so from the 
finish. The object, of course, is to wear your oppo- | 
nents down so that there will be no sprint at the 
tape at all. 

Schoolboys should not take cross-country runs | 
more than three times a week. It is still better 
simply to jog out on the road together twice 
during the week, and then have a paper chase on 
Saturday. Either in laying or finding the trail 
you will probably waste enough time to keep the 
competition from being too severe. 

Even when doing this light work, be careful what 
you eat. Even running three or four miles is a 
tax on the stomach. Avoid drinking much milk, 
and of course do not eat much pastry or other rich 
food. Just what food is best, however, depends 








A CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNER 





| a board, cut an even number of slits crosswise in | 


| vide the block into 


largely on the individual. The principal thing to 
remember is that the benefits of cross-country | 
running come from the relief from the monotony 
of track work; from getting out into the bracing | 
air, and from the actual pleasure of the exercise. 
The evils, which are all incidental to racing, can- 
not be too carefully guarded against. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE CARTRIDGE- BELT. 


HIS belt can be adjusted in a moment to 
hold anything from 32-caliber cartridges to 
Get a common leather belt two and one-half | 


shotgun shells. 
inches wide and of waist length. Laying it flat on | 














it one inch apart, one and three-quarter inches 
long, and as far round as buckle-holes will permit. 

Next get a leather strap one and three-quarter 
inches wide, and as long again as the belt. Pass 
one end through the hole next to the buckle and 
rivet it. Be sure to see that the end is riveted on 
inside of the belt. Weave it down through the 
next hole, up through the following one, and so 
on, forming loops. Leave two slits at the end, so 
that the strap may be fastened under these to 
prevent slipping. 

In cutting the slits, care should be used not to 
make them too long, for that would allow the 
strap to slip after a few shells had been removed. 

| long, three inches wide, one-half inch thick. 

On this draw lightly with a pencil two lines, 
each an inch from a long side, so that the two 


A PUZZLING PUZZLE. 


AKE a piece of dressed wood, seven inches | 


& 


contact with the hard surface of the opposite page. | 
As a safeguard against this, secure a quantity of 
*‘jewelers’ paper,” cut into sheets about one-half | 
inch smaller all round than the size of the page. | 
lf your album has spaces for stamps on both 
sides of the page, paste one side edge of a sheet | 
lightly along the extreme inner edge of the right- | 
hand leaf. If there are spaces on only one side of 
the page, attach the tissue-paper by the corners | 
and edges to the back of each leaf. Be careful, | 
however, to stretch the tissue-paper flat, so that 
there will be no wrinkles. 

The majority of the stamps that find their way | 
into boys’ collections have paper of some kind 
stuck to the back of them. Often there will be | 
portions of several hinges, and in the case of can- 
celed stamps, parts of the envelopes to which they 
were attached. As a general rule,. these bits of 
paper should be removed before the stamps are 
put into the book; otherwise the stamps will not | 
lie flat, and the teeth of the perforations will be 
damaged. | 

When a stamp is unused and has the original | 
gum on the back, pull off any particles of hinges 
that peel readily; but do not try to tear off any 
that are stuck fast—there is danger of taking the 
gum and some of the paper with it, and of making 
“thin spots.” A stamp with a thin place in it, or | 
without the original gum, is usually worth only a | 
fraction of what it would be worth in perfect con- | 
dition. The gum should be considered as an in- | 
tegral part of the stamp,—you can often tell a 
genuine specimen from a reprint or a forgery by 
means of it,—and should never be soaked off an 
unused stamp, even to prevent the stamp from 
curling and cracking. 

With canceled stamps it is different. A good 
many of them may be put in water—may even be 
boiled—without injury, although there are some 
that are damaged by being wet. ‘‘Surface-printed” 
stamps, like those of Russia and Great Britain, 
and recent British “colonials,” for instance, are 
more likely to be injured by being immersed in 


| 


| water than engraved stamps, such as those issued 
| by the United States, and by most of the Central 


and South American countries. 

Some colors are more likely to run than others. 
Red is usually affected by water, and the various 
shades of purple, lilac and violet cannot be soaked 


greens and most of the blues are fairly fast. Every 
collector will have to learn to judge for himself— 
sometimes by disastrous’ experiments — which 
stamps will wash and which will not. With care, 
however, it is possible to float stamps face upward 
on the surface of a bowl of water in such a way 
that the paper on the back may be loosened with- 
out wetting the face. 

If a stamp is so delicate that you do not dare 
trust it to this process, lay it face downward on a 
sheet of dry blotting-paper and lay wet blotting- 
paper on it until the particles to-be removed have 
been sufficiently softened. Stamps that have been 


; wet should be dried flat between pieces of blotting- 


paper. 

A few “entire envelopes’ add to the interest of 
a collection. If the envelope shows any peculiar- 
ities of postal use, and especially if the stamp is 
one that is more valuable used than unused, it is 





lines are an inch apart. Across these lines, at 
right angles, draw six 
lines an inch apart, 
parallel to the short 
sides of the block. 
These lines will di- 


squares an inch each 
way. The three 
squares used in the puzzle are the second, fourth 
and sixth squares in the middle row. 

In the first of these draw a circle, the diameter 
of which is exactly one inch. In the second draw 
a triangle by drawing lines from the lower corners 
of the square to the middle of the top. The third | 
of the three squares needs no marking. 

Using the figures that you have drawn to guide | 
you, cut in the board with a sharp knife or a fret | 
saw three holes, one triangular, one round, and 
one square. | 

Your puzzle is nowdone. Hand it tosome com- | 
panion, and ask him to cut one peg which will | 
exactly fit all three holes. But perhaps you may 
wish to cut out the peg yourself. If so, do not 
read farther, for the rest of the article is only for 
those who have tried and failed. It tells how 
to make the peg. 

From a piece of soft wood whittle a cylinder, the 
diameter of which is just enough less than one 
inch to slip easily, yet snugly, through the round 
hole. Next, with the knife or the saw, cut a one- 





a good plan not to remove it. For attaching 
stamps in the book, never use paste or muci- 
lage or home-made hinges. Proyide your- 
self with what are known as “peelable”’ 
tissue hinges. They cost from ten to fifteen 
cents a thousand, and are well worth the 
price. Collectors have various methods of 
fixing them to the stamps. 

Here is one that is recommended by an expert, 
and that probably has more advantages than 
any other method: Moisten only the extreme end 
of the hinge very lightly—do not wet the hinge 
thoroughly; hold the stamp upside down with the 
tongs, and attach the hinge about one-third of an 


| inch below the perforation at the top, being care- 


ful that the part of the hinge resting against the 
perforation is perfectly dry. 

Moisten the hinge lightly near the other end, 
and still holding the stamp face downward by the 
tongs, lay the free end of the hinge on the printed 
space in the book on which the stamp belongs. 
Then bend the stamp backward over on the 
space and press down the fold of the hinge with 
the tongs. Do not press on the face of the stamp 
with your finger. 

The idea is to leave the bend of the hinge above 
the upper edge of the stamp—not projecting 
enough to be unsightly, but enough so that the 
stamp may be bent back and the back of it exam- 
ined without bending the teeth of the perforation. 





inch length of this cylinder. This one-inch length 
of the cylinder, which, you remember, is an inch 
in diameter, will, of course, fit the square hole 
snugly, if slipped in sidewise. 


Take this one-inch cylinder and bevel from | 


opposite sides to a line drawn across the middle 

of one end. Then, if rightly turned, the peg will 

obviously fit the triangular hole. 

FE better investment to pay a good price for a 
stamp in fine condition than to buy one in 

fair condition at what seemsa bargain. This was 

pointed out on the Boys’ Page for February. 

After you get a stamp, the important thing is to 
keep it in perfect condition. Many collectors are 
so careless in handling their stamps that their 
collections are far less valuable than they might 
otherwise be. 

In the first place, do not touch your stamps any 
more than you can help; and when you have to 
touch them be sure that your hands are clean and 
dry. When you pick up a stamp hold it lightly; 
do not squeeze it between your thumb and finger— 
the ink on some stamps is easily rubbed. Any 
stamp will lose some of its freshness—and that 
means some of its value—if handled much. The 


best plan is to use a pair of stamp tongs. 
Stamps in albums sometimes become rubbed by 


TAKING CARE OF STAMPS. 
XCEPT in the case of great rarities, it is a 


All these hints assume a willingness on the 
| part of the collector to take pains. If he follows 


them, he will not only form habits of neatness that | 


| will be invaluable to him in everything that he 
does, but he may be saved from the bitter disap- 
pointment of finding, when he grows up, that the 
stamps he has collected have been made almost 
valueless by careless handling. 


Fig.1 
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THE “TACKLE-OVER TANDEM” 
FORMATION. : 

HEN schoolboys read of some one sensa- 
tional or novel formation that has won 
the “big game” of the year, they are con- 

vinced that if they could only use this play, victory 
would be certain. They forget the long practise 
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in team-work which must precede the execution 
| of such a play. Intricate plays are never success- 
| ful unless the players act as a unit. Team-play can 
| best be developed early in the séason by using some 


with impunity. On the other hand, the browns, ' 








Questions about the contents of this 

department will be gladly answered. 
well-chosen end-run and line-buck formations. 
The early season should be spent in handling 
the ball, catching, passing, punting, tackling, 
blocking, and most important of all, in a careful 
study of the rules. In the first games there should 
be only a few plays, upon which the team has been 
well drilled. The signals should be simple enough 
to be quickly memorized. Your opponents will 
never learn your signals if you know them well 
enough to play fast football. 

The “tackle-over tandem” formation offers a 
variety of attack, and should always precede 
complicated shift or double-pass plays. 

In this formation (Fig. 1) the other tackle takes 
aAde@d6d0d 
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Fig: 2 
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his place on the side for which the tandem signa! 
is given. The signals must be called before the 
team lines up, so that the tackle may be in the 
proper place, and not have to attract the attention 
of the opponents by his shift. Fig. 2 shows how 
the quarter-back carries the ball round the end 
| for an end run. 





In Fig. 3 the quarter-back gives the ball to the 
left half, who follows the right half through the 
opening between the tackles. The full-back turns 
out to meet the defensive man coming in from 


the side. an” —— 
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In Fig. 4 the right half and full-back plunge 
through between the tackles. The ball is passed 
from center direct to the left half, who steps back 
until he is five yards behind the line, and then 
makes a quick pass forward to the quarter-back, 
who has gone through the line at center, or to the 
left end. 
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Fig. 5 





In Fig. 5 the ball is passed to the quarter-back. 
The back field starts round the end as if for an end 
run, but the quarter-back runs back until five 
yards back and passes forward to one of the other 
back-field men. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF SILENCE. 


ANY of the failures in business and profes- 
M sional, as well as social life, are due to 
injudicious talking. A young man of appar- 
ently very moderate ability has recently astonished 
his fellow workers by his noticeable success in 
business. ‘Pure luck” it has been called, but a 
policy or natural habit of silence is the real cause. 
In his first position, he succeeded a man of long 
experience and excellent judgment—a circum- 
stance that made his youth and inexperience con- 
spicuous by contrast. He made no apologies and 
asked little advice. He was courteous to his supe- 
riors, considerate of his business inferiors, but 
absolutely deaf to all the gossip and irresponsible 
talk so prevalent.in every large business office. 

He had held his position for a year; gossip had 
it that he had failed, for in that time he had not 
suggested a single innovation or enlarged his 
department in any way. But soon it became 
known that he had proposed a change that would 
result in an annual saving of two thousand dollars. 
| Gradually his step became firmer, his manner 
| more assured, and he no longer outstayed the 
janitor at night. Slowly but surely he gained the 
confidence of the general manager and the heads 
of other departments. And it soon became their 
habit to come to him for advice. At the end of 
five years, when his former associates were won- 
dering if they could afford to get married, he was 
admitted to membership in the firm. 

In every establishment where a number of per- 
| sons is employed, there is always an undercurrent 
| of gossip. A dissatisfied stenographer talks her 
| troubles over with a bookkeeper. The bookkeeper 
| confides to the telephone-operator that he expects 
| to get an increase in salary. The elevator boy 
| explains that he is going to leave soon for a better 
job. These bits of news are exchanged until they 
become common property. The employer, learning 
that the stenographer is dissatisfied, tells her that 
she may leave at her pleasure. The bookkeeper 
fails to get his increase in salary, and the elevator 
boy does not get his “new job.” Especially if you 





| 
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are dissatisfied should you refrain from discussing 
| your position. 
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j A Jewel Stove Means | 
Comfort & Satisfaction 


It means comfort, because it is 
constructed on scientific princip! 
and the heat it radiates is pure 
healthful. 





Over 4.000.0001n use 


give 44 more heat—use less fuel— 
any other stove. lere’s why: 
The construction of the “ Jewel" Tri- 


angular Double Heating Flue used 
in Jewel Base Burners is such that it 
gives 44 more circulation to the heated 
air without burning a cent’s worth 
— fuel. Buy a Jewel and save 


Over a thousand styles and sizes 

of Jewel Stoves to et from: 

Cast and Steel Ranges, Cook Stoves, 

x Base Burners, Heaters, nges, 
¥ = Air yor ol my one 

? t quahty—t svt 
that can 3X - alter almost a ha 

‘ century's experience. er four mil- 


lewel Stoves in use is the best 
of their jority. 





For sale by over 10,000 dealers. 


New stove book describing Jewel 
Stoves in detail free on request. 


DETROIT - alot i WORKS 
it. 
“* Largest Stove Plant in the World” 














wearing- quality 
reputation of that originated 
by the Rogers Bros. in 1847. 


1847 
ROGERS BROS.riete 


is the mark that assures to 
you genuine worth 
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MAKING OUT A STOCK BILL FOR 
WOOD - WORKING. 


HE making of a stock bill for a simple piece 
of woodwork is not difficult; but the specifi- 
cations should be made so that they will not 

be misunderstood. 

Length in woodwork always means along the 
grain; width means across the grain; and thick- 
ness means across the grain in the narrower direc- 
tion, when one surface is narrower than the other. 
This narrow surface is called the edge. From 
these definitions or descriptions it will be seen that 
length in woodwork may sometimes mean the 
shorter of two dimensions. 

In making out specifications wood -workers 
always place thickness first, then width, and then 
length or height. The failure of the amateur to 
appreciate the importance of this order sometimes 
leads to ludicrous mistakes. 

For instance, @ man who wanted some storm 


‘| sash for his basement windows sent in his order 


for six sash, one and three-fourths inches by 
twenty-four inches by twenty-eight inches. Now 
as every one knows that the lower rail of a sash 
is wider than the other rails, the millman under- 
stood, by this specification, that the sash were 
to be twenty-four inches wide. The house-owner, 
however, wanted the sash twenty-eight inches 
wide. 

The owner made the best of his mistake, fitted 
the sash with the wide or lower rail at the side 
of the window, and continues to suffer embar- 
rassment in explaining why he had it put in in 
such a manner. 

Lumber as it comes from the sawmill is rough ; 
after it has been planed by machinery it is said to 
be dressed or surfaced. If lumber is desired which 
has been dressed on two or four surfaces, the 
specifications will read S-2-S or S4-S, which means 
dressed on two or on four surfaces. 

Lumbermen have certain standards by which 
the lumber stock is graded and sorted. Clear 
lumber is supposed to have no knots, sap or wind- 
shakes. Windshakes are the parts of a board 
where the material has been torn apart by the 
movement of the rings of growth within each 
other when the tree has been swayed by some 
violent wind. 

Lumber is sold by the board foot, which is one 
inch by twelve inches by twelve inches. Boards 
that are less than an inch are nevertheless figured 
as one inch thick. 

Beginners sometimes question the fairness of 
this way of figuring. The dealer does not take 
any advantage from this, however, for although 
the number of feet of one-inch and of three- 
eighths-inch material might figure the same, the 
three-eighths-inch lumber is sold at a lower rate 
per foot, or per thousand feet—the more usual 
basis for figuring prices. 

Now that we have the terms to be used, we 
ean have an intelligent understanding of what is 
meant by a specification as follows: 200 feet, 1st 
clear white pine, S8-2-S, at $70 per M. Or if we 
wish to indicate the number and sizes of the 
pieces: 24 pieces, 2 inches by 4 inches by % 
inches, yellow pine, S--S, at $40 per M. 

Lumber to be mill-planed,—flooring, for ex- 
ample,—specified one inch thick, will be but seven- 
eighths of an inch when delivered. 

In making out a stock bill, enough should be 
added to the width and length to allow for squar- 
ing up. On small work, one-fourth of an inch to 
the width and one-half an inch to the length will 
be sufficient. 

If the stock is to be mill-planed, allowance 
should either be made for mill-planing, or the 
specification should read, “mill-planed to seven- 
eighths of an inch,” or whatever final thickness 
is desired. 

Moldings are sold by the thousand lineal feet, 
shingles by the thousand in bunches, and laths in 
bundles. 

Standard sizes, such as two inches by four 
inches, are, when sized, about one and three- 
fourths inches by three and three-fourths inches, 
with a length slightly longer than that specified. 
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HOW TO USE A HAND CAMERA. 


N using a hand camera the beginner should 
| never be satisfied with poor or mediocre work. 

Every failure should lead him to inquire the 
cause. Desirable as an expensive equipment is, 
young people should first exhaust the possibilities 
of a cheap one. The most frequent causes of 
failure are these: 

Underexposure gives thin films and little detail. 
It may be caused by poor light, as on dark days, 
or in early morning or late evening, or by absorp- 
tion of light by green foliage. The remedy is 
either a tripod and longer exposure, a quicker 
lens, or quicker plates. 

Misjudging distance causes inaccurate focusing, 
and leaves all the lines of the print thickened ; 
this occurs, of course, only when focusing scales 
are used. 

Practise judging the distances marked on your 
camera scale. Measure your guesses with a tape 
line until you get accuracy. Most people learn 
to judge distances best in yards, although measur- 
ing scales are usually in feet. 

Unsteady holding of the camera gives the print 
a “fuzzy” appearance. It may be remedied by a 
tripod, by resting the camera on a rock or stump, 
or by holding it against the body. The body, 
because handiest, will be used most frequently; 
and there is no better way than to rest the camera 
upon the knee for low objects, and to hold it 
solidly against the well-inflated chest for high 
objects. 

Too hasty drawing or rolling of the film results 
in the generation of tiny sparks of electricity, 
which show in splashes or streaks of light upon 
the print. The film roll should be turned evenly 
and slowly, and the film should be drawn from 
the pack straight out, and until started, with a 
slow edgewise motion. 








Hot Weather Drink. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold tea or water, 
with sugar, is wonderfully refreshing. [Ade. 








This Jacket Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather 


Closely woven, won’t easily 
snag. Just the ‘garment for 
automobilists and for men 
who work out-of-doors in cold 
weather. Comfortable, durable. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKETS 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office 
Made of a closely woven, knitted fabric. 
Lined with thick gray wool fleece. Snap 
fasteners. Riveted pockets. Ask your 
dealer or sent postpaid on receipt of - 35. 


JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. 











25 James Street, Malden, Mass. * | 
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DAVIS KLEANS EZ 4929-2. 


You can do more real dusting in 15 minutes with the 
Davis Kleans E-Z Duster than in an hour with the ordi- 
nary kind. Chemically treated, not oily. Sanitary, dustless. 
Absorbs dust and retains it. Can be washed like ordinary 
cloth without injury to its dusting properties. Both dusts 
and cleans. Removes finger-marks, leaves fine polish, 
can't scratch. Use on furniture, pianos, w 

work, walls, mirrors, bric-a-brac, leather, etc. 

The same principle is employed in making 
the Davis Kleans E-Z Mops For use 

on hardwood or painted floors. 
, *- and dusters sent post-paid any- 
where on rec -¥e of price 


DAVIS ANY 
244 Weeks St., Bennington, Vt. 
Agents 77 ‘anted, 


KEEP THE. 
SKIN CLEAR 
























CUTICURA. 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on the care and treatment of skin and 
hair will be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to “Cuticura,”’ Dept.35F, Boston. 
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for Children! 


Growing children need a solid 
breakfast—the kind that will stand 
by them till noon. You can'tafford 
to fool the children’s stomachs—the 
condition of their health, when they 
are grown, depends upon their get- 
ting sufficient nourishment while 
they are growing. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is great for children—it provides 
just the kind of nourishment a 
growing child needs. 

Ralston is a wholesome, solid 
commonsense food of natural wheat 
color, with all of the flavor and 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 

Ralston is not factory cooked—but 
fresh cooked, everymorning, inyour 
own kitchen, and brought to your 
table tempting and delicious 
Servewithcream 
and sugar. 
RALSTON 

WHEAT 
] 


Fooo 


Ralston is a most 
economical food— 
one cup, when cook- 
ed, makes a break- 
fast for six. Get a 
package today—for 
your children’s sake, 
You will like it as 
much as they will, 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, pouryeen nas 
muffins, rolls, ete. Try too. 


ery gun owner everywhere needs "3 in 
on oil all the time. No other oil on earth is 
so good for lubricating lock, trigger, ejector, 
bresk-joints. It goes right into contact point, 
removes dirt and grease, reduces friction and 
makes every action part do its work easily, ac- 
curately, surely at the right time. Moisten 
cleaning rag with “‘3 in One"’ and rub inside of 
arrel. This removes all residue of 
burnt powder, prevents leading, pit- 
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ting and rust. “3 in One” cleans « 
lishes wooden stock. 
F Write at once for free sam- 
: ple bottle and “*3 in One” 
dictionary. 3 |N ONE OILCO., 
42A1G Broadway, New York City. 
i i i t Baa & tom 
Pens that have aes 
elasticity— make either a fine 
or a coarse stroke—and don't stay = 
spread—retain perfect writing 
points after long, hard use, 
~~ Steel, tempering, grinding—they do if, P 
tL Sample card of 12 different styles with . 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, N.Y. 
mail 1 




























“ Meccano’ 


Boys! Teach Yourselves Mechanical Construction 


is more than a toy. 
signal towers and other wonderful things you see around you are made 
enables you to make working models of these things and to understand the 
principles upon which they are constructed. 


It shows you how bridges, traveling cranes, 
It 


It develops your mechanical 
ability and teaches you concentration of 
thought and creativeness. 


"MECCANO” 


comprises all the main mechanical parts 
used in machines— beams, wheels, pulleys, 
levers, axles, worm wheels, bolts, ne rews. 
All made of nickel steel and brass, Can be 

used indetinitely. Fathers should provide 
their sons with this instructive toy. Sold 
by leading toyand sporting goods ealers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue Y. 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, Acsany, &. Y. 
Manufacturers of ** Toys that Teach.”’ 
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BEYOND THE TYPEWRITER. 


> NOWLEDGE of 
kK shorthand and 
typewriting 

and the ability to do 
the work of a stenog- 
rapher have opened 
for many women the 
way to important 
positions. A contrib- 
utor, in urging college 
girls to fit themselves 
for this kind of work, 
cites the case of a re- 
cent college graduate. 

Whenever she was 
asked what she was 
going to do after com- 
t day, she 

replied, ‘‘I don’t 
know, except that I’m not going to teach.” She 
did not generally stop to explain that she had 
learned typewriting one summer, and that she 
was taking an hour every Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon to study shorthand with the secretary 
to the president. Vaguely, she knew that “the 
great adventure” lay before her, and that just 
because she was to be graduated in English, she 
need not necessarily be a perfunctory teacher of 
English. 

This was the advice that had lured her into the 
study of shorthand, advice given by a woman who 
had begun as the president’s private secretary, 
but who, in connection with the president’s work, 
had been led into historical research that enabled 
her to do independent writing: 

“Here’s a very interesting, useful sort of work 
lying under the very eyes of you college girls, but 
most of you never associate a typewriter and a 
stenographer’s note-book with anything but a su- 
perior kind of clerkship. You don’t know that the 
demand of the day is for the college graduate who 
can use shorthand and typewriting as a tool until 
she becomes enough of an executive or a specialist 
to go ‘higher up.’ You can pick up stenography 
and typewriting more easily than you think, some 
summer, or even during college, if you have light 
work one year. I have in my office now at least 
five recent letters, asking if I can recommend a 
college girl, of initiative and strong personality, 
who is equipped for office work. I haven’t one to 
recommend.” 

Impressed by this advice, the girl practised sten- 
ography at home that summer. Now, after three 
years, she is executive secretary of one depart- 
ment of a State Charities Aid Association, with a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars a year. 

She can tell you of four friends who had at first 
laughed at the shorthand class, but who later 
joined it. One, who was graduated in German, is 
secretary for a college department, and is doing 
good work in translation. Another, whose inter- 
ests in college were journalistic, entered the office 
of a publishing house, and has since dropped her 
stenography to read manuscript. The third is 
secretary in a private school, where she is getting 
the kind of experience that may fit her to become 
dean of a women’s college some time. The fourth 
justifies her degree in sociology by work in an 
immigration bureau. 

And this girl, moreover, knows of other posi- 
tions that are open, positions that have within 
them just such possibilities. 


| 
age. 
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BAYBERRY “ DIPS.” 


NYTHING that reminds us of the woods or 
A fields is welcome at the Christmas season. 
This may account in a measure for the pop- 
ularity of the bayberry “dip,” or candle, as a part 
of the holiday decoration, for the light-green color 
of the candle and the delightful odor of the burning 
wax both have a pleasant woodsy suggestion. 

The bayberry-tree, or bush, grows along the 
Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
also on the shores of Lake Erie. In some parts 
of New England and 
Virginia it is very 
plentiful. After the 
first few frosts the 
berries become hard 
and waxy, and fit to 
gather. 

After getting as 
many berries as you 
need, put them into a 
kettle of cold water 
and allow them to 
come to the boiling- 
point. This melts the 
wax, which will form 
on the surface of the 
water in a layer of 
delicate green. Re- 
move this layer and 
allow the berries to 
boil as long as the wax’ continues to appear on the 
surface of the water. Strain the wax, which will 
then be ready to be made into candles. If the 
wax is too brittle, add a little tallow or white wax. 
It will keep indefinitely. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a set of 
antique candle molds, you will find making the 
candles very easy. The home-made dips, however, 
are considered more desirable because of their 
irregularity of shape and old-fashioned look. 

To make them, get either some ordinary candle 
wicking or some loosely twisted twine, and loop 
over a small rod or stick, so that when twisted 
together the ends will hang from the rod about 
seven or eight inches. This length is needed to 
allow for the wicking that will be wasted at both 
ends. As many strings can be dipped at one time 
as the rod and the wax-kettle will accommodate. 





aye 














Dip the wicks first into hot water and then into | 


the wax, until your candle is of the right thickness 
—that is, from half an inch to two inches, as you 
may wish. 

Place the kettle of wax in a kettle of hot water, 





in order to keep it sufficiently soft. You may find 
it necessary to experiment a little to determine 
just what the temperature of the wax should be, 
since if it is too hot, the second dipping will re- 
move the layer of wax put on by the first. When 
enough wax has formed on the wicks, place the 
rod between two boxes, or other supports, until 
the dips harden. They may then be trimmed and 
the ends cut to a uniform size. If the sides are 
too irregular, bunches may be removed by a hot 
knife-blade. 

Gathering bayberries has never assumed the 
proportion of an industry, but there is a market 
for the wax, the price of which varies from twelve 
totwenty centsa pound. Itis used to some extent 
by druggists, but its main use is for candles. 
Owing to its high melting-point, candles made of 
it stand up well when lighted, and are practical 
as well as ornamental. 
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THE GIRL WHO WISHES TO DRAW. 


NTIL a girl who intends to study art gets an 
UJ opportunity to work under a teacher, much 
of her ultimate will depend on the 
use to which she puts her time. The best teachers 
can do no more than direct her efforts ; they cannot 
make her draw or paint. Therefore the sooner she 
realizes that she must always be, to a large extent, 
her own instructor, the more rapidly will she 
progress. 

She should try to draw something every day. 
Her eyes cam be trained to see in the familiar 
objects in her owh house good material for a study 
or sketch; for viewed with a discriminating eye, 
they wilt lose their commonplace aspect, and 
become usable and often fascinating ‘“‘subjects’’— 
masses of interesting lines, or lights and shadows, 
which she is immediately anxious to reproduce. 

Begin with charcoal or a fairly soft lead-pencil. 
Charcoal may be bought at any artist’s supply 
store for a cent a stick—for less if bought by the 
box. It is advisable, however, to have a sketch- 
book and use a pencil. You can make an excellent 











FIG. | 


sketch-book from sheets of ordinary brown wrap- 
ping-paper, bought at any store—the kind of paper 
with a “tooth” or grain on the surface. 

As an example of a subject for a day when it is 
too cold or wet to sketch outdoors, try the plants 
in a window; or if you need more practise in draw- 
ing before attempting a sketch or picture, draw a 
single pot of geraniums, without any blossoms, 
showing as a silhouette against the brighter light 
of the window. In such an arrangement the 
light and shade are ‘“‘massed” and simplified, and 


you have only to concern yourself with two or’ 


three differences in tones or values. 

First, sketch lightly the general outlines of the 
flower-pot ; then indicate the direction of the center 
line of action, which in this case is the stalk of the 
plant. Next notice how far beyond the sides of 
the pot the leaves of the plant extend, and indicate, 
still with light strokes, as in Fig. 2, the stems and 
smaller branches and the general shape of the 
leaves. 

In this way you build up the framework of your 
drawing. After making sure that you have got 
these main proportions as nearly as you can in 
correct relation to each other, go on to the next 
step, which is to study the outline or silhouette 
and the principal “values” or tones of light and 
shade. In this pot of geraniums there are practi- 
cally only two different values in its one big mass 
of shadow. 

Always try to see the general direction of line 
first; do not draw every curve in each leaf. In 
fact, do not think of the objects as leaves, but as 
shapes to be drawn in relation to the other shapes 
in your study. You should always regard the 
silhouette as a whole, and not bother much about 
what may occur within the general outline. 

After this decide on the darkest value, and put 
it down in a simple flat tone. Here the darkest 
value is in the flowér-pot. Notice in Fig. 3 that 
some of the edges next to the light become darker 
in some places than in others. Never neglect to 
study the edges of an object; the whole character 
of a drawing lies in the way one edge is drawn in 
relation to the next edge. Nothing in nature ever 
has one monotonous line all round it. Therefore, 
to reproduce nature, you must draw the differ- 
ences you-find in edges as carefully as you draw 
the first main proportions. 

In this manner treat the mass of leaves. Make 
their value, of course, much lighter than that of 


the flower-pot, and their edges more varied, for | 


some become very light and soft, and others quite 
sharp and dark, against the light of the window. 
But notice that the value of the stalk is almost as 
dark as that of the flower-pot. 

Now to go on and make a sketch or picture. 
This same window, the flower-pots on the sill, 
the lines of the window-panes and the roof tops 
beyond are good examples of the elements that 
are needed for composition. 

It is well to avoid, if possible, the repetition 





of equal spaces ; therefore arrange the flower-pots 
at irregular distances from one another, as in 
Fig. 1. Let some of the leaves and branches cut 
or break the vertical lines of the window-sash and 
curtain. The breaking of any monotonous line by 
an object coming against it is a rule that should 
be observed in nearly all compositions. 

Although not absolutely necessary, the lines of 
the window-panes are useful in adding a secondary 
interest, and those of the roofs for filling out the 
top of the composition. Be careful, however, to 
keep the roofs in the background, by drawing 





them lightly and with no detail, for you should 
always remember that the interest should be 
directed to the principal object of a sketch, which 
in this case is the row of plants. 

These general principles may be applied to any 
subject you wish to draw. However, in making 
a sketch or study outdoors, there are, besides 
these principles, several special points to be kept 
in mind. These points will have to be treated in 
a separate article. 
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THINKING AHEAD. 


IRLS who enter business life sometimes 
(3 wonder why their own promotion is slow, 

and why some of their companions are 
advanced rapidly to positions of greater responsi- 
bility and higher pay. Often the cause is an 
ability in those who are promoted to see new 
things to do and new ways of doing them. Such a 
case is described by an observing man who eats 
luncheon every day at the same restaurant. 

“The other day I noticed that the girl who had 
been acting as cashier was gone, and that a new 
girl was in her place. The man just ahead of me 
had a check for fifty-five cents, and he gave the 
girl a ten-dollar bill. Instantly she passed him 
forty-five cents in change, and then, with a single 
motion, nine dollars in paper money. 

“My check was thirty cents, and I had to give 
the girl a five-dollar bill. 1 got back seventy cents 
in one motion and four dollars in another. There 
was no counting of the bills at all. 

“*You must be a mind-reader,’ I said. 

“The girl smiled, and asked, ‘Why?’ 

“Because you seemed to know that the man 
who just went out was going to give you a ten- 
dollar bill and that I was going to give you a five.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘But there is always arush 
at noon on Saturdays, so this morning I thought 
I would save time by laying out the change for a 
number of tens, fives and twos. Itdoes help alot.’ 

“That kind of a girl needn’t worry about keep- 


ing her position. Positions are always waiting 


for girls who can think ahead a little.” 
® © 


THE USE OF PERFUMES. 
INCE perfumes are unpleasant to many 
people, and are often considered to be in 
questionable taste, the only certain way of 
avoiding hostile criticism is not to use them. 
However, if you feel that you are made happier 
by them, you may use them—within certain limits! 

If you buy the really good quality of pure flower 
perfumes, and use a very small amount, you are 
comparatively safe; but even then certain kinds 
should be avoided. Gardenia, heliotrope, lily-of- 
the-valley are among those to which many object. 

In using any perfume, keep a sachet among 
your clothes, rather than use a form that has to 
be applied. The best kind of sachet-powder—one 
that almost everybody likes—is one of pure violet 
and orris. This gives a fragrance that is pleasant 
and yet hardly noticeable. 

Avoid anything containing musk or ambergris 
—they are the hall-marks of everything which you 
do not wish to have associated with you. Remem- 
ber that if you make yourself conspicuous,—as 
you do if you use strong perfumes,—you challenge 
criticism, and if there is any detail of your appear- 
ance that is not quite perfect, it is emphasized. 
A much alike, hit upon a pretty way of marking 

her belongings. Instead of the familiar 
monogram or initial, she chose for her mark a 
flower, the wild rose. 

For the design, she drew a conventionalized 
wild rose, about one and one-half inches across, 
and using it as a pattern, cut a number of roses 


Bee 


out of pink handkerchief linen. These she basted 
on the articles needing marking, and embroidered 
them with linen or mercerized thread of the same 
color in satin-stitch round the outline of the 
flower, in such a way as to conceal the edges. 
She made this outline of embroidery very narrow, 
not over a sixteenth of an inch wide, and she set 
the stitches very close together. After the outline 
was finished, she made a small, oval-shaped green 
center in satin-stitch, and round it worked a 
cluster of very small French knots. 

Marking of this kind requires no more time than 
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MARKS FOR CLOTHING. 
GIRL with several sisters with initials 











Questions about the contents of this | 
department will be gladly answered. || 











to embroider monograms or initials, and there 
are several flowers that may be used effectively. 
The rose design may be used in pink or yellow, 
or in white with colored edges. The violet and 
the four-leaved clover would appeal to many. 
Simple leaves, or conventional patterns, such as 
the fleur-de-lis, and different forms of shields sug- 
gest other designs. Handkerchiefs marked in 
this way make beautiful gifts, and would no 
doubt find a market in the women’s exchanges 
and at fairs. 

If preferred, wash silk or a material of silk and 
linen may be used for the flowers instead of plain- 
colored linen. In this case the edges should be 
embroidered with silk instead of with linen. It is 
possible to buy handkerchief linen now in nearly 
all the light shades. In choosing a color for the 
flowers or leaves, it is best to take a shade a little 
darker than is desired for the finished article, for 
since the colored linen is to be used over white, 
the effect will be lighter than if it were used alone. 
Strong soaps or washing fluids must be avoided 
in laundering. 

* & 


A TRAVELER’S APRON. 


UCH of the discomfort of making the morn- 
M ing toilet in the cramped quarters of 
sleeping- cars, and the danger of losing 
articles laid down in the dressing-rooms, can be 
avoided if you have a traveler’s apron, well pro- 
vided with pockets. For a girl going on a long 
train journey here is a useful present. 

Make the apron from three-quarters of a yard 
of heavy linen, twenty-seven inches wide. Hollow 
the upper edge slightly and face it with a strip of 
the linen one and one-half inches wide, so that a 
strong, inch-wide ribbon may be run in, to be tied 
about the waist. As the apron will be heavy when 
filled, it is necessary that the fastening about the 
waist be well-fitting and secure. 

Finish the lower edge with a narrow hem, and 
turn up eight inches for pockets, as indicated in 
the diagram; then stitch the outer edges and the 
dividing partitions. Apply the two patch pockets, 
marked 11 and 12 in the illustration. Stitch 
pockets 2, 3, 4,5 and 7 across as indicated, as 
otherwise they will be too deep. 

A good suggestion for the uses of the various 
pockets is as follows: 1, hair-brush ; 2, nail-polisher ; 
3, nail-file; 4, tube of cold-cream; 5, comb; 6, 
mirror ; 7, soap-box ; 8, tooth-brush; 9, nail-brush ; 
10, face-cloth; 11, hairpins; 12, tooth paste. The 
patch pockets 11 and 12 may be used for putting 
in a supply of pins. 

For each of the pockets 8, 9 and 10, a lining 
pocket should be made of rubber cloth fastened 
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securely at top and bottom, with stitches that can 
be easily taken out when the apron is to be washed. 
Borders of feather-stitching and a monogram in 
wash silk will make the apron pretty as well as 
serviceable. It is of a convenient size to lie flat 
in a suit case; or if preferred, it can be rolled 
and tied with the ribbon that goes round the 
waist. 
e © 


CANDIED “VIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR. 


N hot weather flowers do not take kindly to the 
| “candying” process, and in cold they are expen- 

sive and difficult to get. There are no sucli 
limitations, however, to pop-corn and coconut. 
“Violets” made from them are especially good 
Christmas candies, because they are decorative 
and can be made a month or six weeks in advance 
—long before the last rush. 

Coconut Violets.— Mix the white of an egg. 
one-half cup of confectioners’ sugar, the kind 
sometimes known as ““X XXX,” and enough violet 
extract to give the desired taste. As the flavor is 
heavy, a little will go far. Stir in bakers’ coconut 
until all the mixture adheres to the coconut. 
Bakers’ coconut is much better than the shredded 
for this purpose. Add to the prepared coconut 
some vegetable violet coloring paste until the mass 
is a shade or two darker than is desired for the 
finished product. The paste is now easy to ob- 
tain, and as has been said before in The Com- 
panion, is harmless. If the mixture does not then 
dry readily, stir in more confectioners’ sugar. 

To fashion the violets, dip the fingers into cold 
water, take up a quantity of the preparation about 
the size of a violet, and model into the shape of 
the flower. A little practise will enable the candy- 
maker to form objects that look more like violets 
than do the flowers themselves after they have 
been put through the candying process. Dry on 
waxed paper. 

Pop-corn Violets.—Boil one cup of sugar and 
one-third cup of water until a sirup is formed; 
the thermometer should register two hundred and 
nineteen degrees. Using the hard spots for the 
centers, jam and break well-blown kernels of 
pop-corn until they resemble violets, as they will 
do with more exactness than would be thought. 
After the sirup is cold, dip the pop-corn into it, 
making sure that the liquid forms an even and 
complete covering. After the surplus has drained 
off, dredge lightly with powdered sugar, into whicl: 
has been worked violet vegetable coloring paste, 
previously moistened with a few drops of violet 
extract, or even water. In this case the colored 
sugar should be a shade or two lighter than is 
desired for the finished product, as the sirup 
darkens the color. 
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stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum, All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand ‘unions, lbe. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8&t., 
a... "Mich. 


Toothache G Gum 


\ 
only remedy that 
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“BIG BEN” OF WESTMINSTER. 


1G Ben” has had his face washed. Dotted 

about on Westminster bridge, groups of 
leisurely Londoners and interested tourists might 
have been seen at any hour, recently during the 
three days required for the operation, gazing 
upward at the clock-tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, watching a small, black, horizontal patch 
on the face of the dial. To keen eyes studying it 
intently, the little dark spot resolved itself into a 
suspended platform with two men upon it. 


At one time the groups became a crowd, watch- 
ing breathlessly, while the two men, two hundred 


hand, wei 
tually 
over Saher 
in the wind, swung and whirled, as if in titanic 


ghing two 
separated from the clock-face and hung 


bag —— drawn up by ropes to the baleony 
a 

Not only did Big Ben’s face, sadly streaked and 
smutted with several years of London grime, 
receive a necessary cleaning, but also his more 
important inward parts. e great clock was 
found, however, to be in admirable condition. 

The works were the frst by an amateur clock- 
maker, afterward the first Lord Grimthorpe, and 
. special factory to carry out the design was 

tarted. Since the day they were started in 1858 
the works have been in the care of Messrs. Dent, 
and La continue to keep excellent time. They 
ag he eir own behavior automatically to Green- 

h twice a day, and the report of the astronomer 
royal to the Board of Visitors of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory for Big Ben’s jubilee year (1908) stated 
that the apparent error in the time shown by the 

f Ben was not greater than five-tenths 
of a second on forty-nine per cent. of the days 
observed, and that it never on any occasion ex- 
ceeded four seconds. 

Big Ben was named after Sir Benjamin Hall, the 
first commissioner of works at the time the clock 
was built, in the middle fifties of the last century. 
a great bell to which the name was originally 

applied was one which was found to be cracked 
almost immediately it was cast. It was taken 
down almost at once, and its successor, now itseli 
cracked, was placed’ in the tower in its stead. 

In the im sing architectural group of the 
Houses of Parliament, the eye of the casual 
American usually fixes upon Ben’s tower as the 
loftiest. It is three hundred and eighteen feet in 
height, but the Victoria Tower—through which 
the King rides to Parliament—is three hundred 
and forty feet. 
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GRANT’S LINEAGE. 
A amusing glimpse of General Grant is given 
in “Recollections of a Scottish Novelist,” by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford. The general and his wife 
were touring Scotland, and expressed a wish to 
meet the novelist’s father. ‘‘There’s a question,” 
he said, “‘that I want to ask him.” 


My father was anxious to know what the famous 
soldier was like. It was a somewhat rough-hewn 
face, we told him, ruddy and ae, with a 
beard. “Not unlike Lord Seafie ld,” said one, 
goating to an engraving of a former Earl of Sea- 

eld which hung on the drawing-room wall. 

But we little expected that the “question” to be 
asked by the Grant from over the water related to 
this very resemblance. 

Out it came, almost immediately after greetings 
had been passed. 

**You are Grants, aren’t you?” quoth the general, 
with frank disregard of ceremony. ‘I know you 
are, for the heiress of Luss married a Seafield. I 
know all about it; and now tell me,”—he looked 
a little self-conscious and actually a little shy,— 

“people say it, but I don’t know whether it’s 
humbug or not, am I like the late Lord Seafield?” 

“You are his livin image!” replied my father, 
and took him up to the picture. 

He spoke the simple truth, ont I think I never 
saw a man more pleased than this American de- 
scendant of the ancient Scottish family. 

He stayed a song. while and talked of many sub- 
tie but Spek is eyes kept wandering back to 

he Seafield portrait. * 

My father knew human nature. “The general 
was more taken u 4 A! being a Grant,” he said, 
“than with all the beauties of Loch Lomond.” 

Probably this shrewd opinion was correct, for in 
a letter which I subsequently received from Ulys- 
ses Grant, he did not refer to the “beauties,” but 
reiterated his intentions of looking into the genea- 
logical tree of the Seafields. 
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| A GLOVE IN HIS HAT. 


LL kinds of badges have been worn by gallant 
} knights in honor of their ladies fair. Queen 
| Elizabeth, inspirer of adventure and daring, had 
her favors borne across the seas and into new, 
strange lands. One of the most venturesome and 
dashing of her cavaliers was the Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Cumberland. To-day he would be styled a pirate ; 


privateering expedition. 
tells of him in “The Cradle of the Deep.” 


The Earl of Cumberland was a peer of bold and 
romantic spirit, with a fine passion for adventure. 
He was a courtier, a man of immense strength 
and courage, perfect in knightly exercises. 
He was a Knight of the Garter, was in the fleet 
gathered to meet the Spanish Armada, and for 
years wandered to and fro on the seas. Handsome, 
strong, splendidly dressed, he always wore a favor 
of Queen Elizabeth—“‘a glove set with diamonds 
as a plume in his hat.” 

Nothing is known of the pete 
which this courtier gained the glove. 
that the soft thing touched the warm fingers of the 
queen before it became a crest and badge. 

A picture in the National Portrait Gallery, 
painted in 1588, represents the earl at the age of 
thirty years. He has a fine, vigorous face 
mustache and_ pointed beard, and long, 
brown hair. His armor and dress are magnificent, 
and jewels of pent yee hang about his neek. 

On his head te hat with plumes. 
is a lady’s slove so folded as to show the claret- 
colored cu It is a dainty glove, 
diamonds, made to encircle none but a little wrist. 





circumstance by 


A PROFESSIONAL PARADOX. 


it may have its rosy patches. It is said 
that a learned professor of Heidelberg forbade his 
students the repetition of a certain experiment. 


“But,” they protested, “it has always been suc- 
cessful.” 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “its position among 

——, is aay untenable from an in- 
| tel ectual point of view 

The boys stared. 

“The thing may answer very we ll in practise,’ 
said the professor, “‘but it is not sound in ne ad 








feet in the hing strug: ‘gled with the great minute- | 
hundredweight, which even- | 


heads like a huge sword, that, caught | 
menace. But they brought it under control, and | 





then he was honored as the admiral of a large | 
Sir Frederick Treves | 





Certain it is | 


,a small | 
eurly | 


In front | 


wrought with | 


HE study of science is not necessarily all gray ; 
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pillows, hats, caps 
and novelties. All colors 
and sizes. All college, class, club, fra 
ternity and room ornamentations. New catalog 
with agents’ discount, sent free. Write for it to-day 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLY SHOPS Box 805 Staunton, Va. 


"STAM ME 
1 will send you a 93-page book, ** Advice 


to Stammerers It explains how I 
quickly and 7... cured myself. 
Profit by my experience and write for free 
book and advice 


BENJ. N. iG 
1500 North Dlinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name pa 


[STAMPS (Qostin'stiier to. Moicad 


HOWARD 
Dustiess-Duster 


The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new 
House size 26c. prepaid. Small 
sample and Dust book free. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Ali Imitations Are Vily 


POnio. 

















STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, rye Cape G. H., ‘Mexic 0, 
penal, Java, ete and Al , 5c. 1000 Finely 
20c. 665 diff. U. oy obo. 1000 hinges, 
yy Wa 50%. Urast'rree buy stamps. 

c. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mount n Besa Birds 


Tan rSlene cee Just what every sportsman 
hunter i 2. Quickly, easily learned by 
Cost very low. 





School of Taxidermy, 4047 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 





Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride an exhibit sample 1912 bic 
cle. Write for special offer. ” 


$10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
ait of Seat manos, § $7 7 to $12 
Hand Wheels 

al —- at $3to $8 
reat ‘FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


«Ship on A prov all withous a 
70 Me ao a sy Pa e REE TR and allow 
RI 


Le, coaster at rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries, one and a for all makes of bicycles at 

half usual prices. DO 
catalogues and offer. W’rite now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F 50, CHICAGO. 


FREE 
FARMS 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 














Carrom-Archarena 
Combination | 


GAME BOARDS 


afford wholesome and delightful 
entertainment for every member of | 
the family. The variety of old and | 
new games that can be played on 
them includes practically every game 
known to the game-board world. 


65 Games on One Board 


On our Crown Combination Board alone, 
65 different games can be played—Crokinole, 
Carroms, Chess, Checkers and three score 
other good games—yet * _— but $3.50. 
Folding Revolving Stand, 7: 

We make many other _ of Game- 
Boards, including the new Ideal Baseball 
Game Board, which is ahit with all Fandom ; 
also Home Billiard and Pool Tabies. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If you can't 
find them, write for catalog and prices. 

CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 
150 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. 


Makers of the celebrated 
LIGHTWEIGHT PEERLESS FOLDING TABLES 








& Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr 





| they w 


Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer 

ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return 

















Earn Spending Money 
With § y | 8 


Bennett This 


T BUY until you get our | 


You can easily 
learn te 
write letters 


type 


friends and in offices i thus earn a lot 

time fit yourself for a good salary later on b 

Bennett Typewriter Complete 

Over 20,000 now in 

You can carry the Bennett easily wi 

it at school, at home—every where g ntee A L wet wv . 

Prove This. Write for Special offer r t 
oreign address : 75 ¢ n I 


B. W x Bennett Typewriter Co., ‘366 “Broadway, New York 





FATHER and the BOYS 


certainly enjoy one of life’s greatest comforts when 
ar Cooper’s Spring Needle Underwear. There is the 
supreme luxury of that soft, non-irritating feel and 
the elasticity of fabric which permits of a perfectly 
close figure fit, neither binding nor bunchy—that sets 
well. There’s comfort in Cooper’s and there’s the 
wear that means true economy. These sterling quali 
ties are found only in the original Cooper’s Spring 
Needle Underwear which always bears this etiquette: 

Refuse all others. For they are 
not Cooper’s, and cannot equal the 
genuine Cooper’s made only in 
Bennington, Vt.. by the Cooper who in- 
vented and makes the machines that 
make the fabric that makes possible 
the Cooper perfection in under- 
wear. ree literature, sample a 
Sabric and price- list will help you to 
comfort and economy. 


COOPER MANUF’G. 


BLAC 


Face PowperR 
THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 
refinement prepare for the social requiremenis of 
the season and keep their complexions smooth, soft 
and velvety by using LABLACHE, the greatest of 
all beautifiers. It helps Nature to overcome the 
effect of Summer exposure. A toi- 

let necessity in every boudoir. 


BENNINGTON VT. 
COo., Bennington, Vt. 





Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, ~ abox of drug 
gists or by mail. Send so 
cents for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 

French Perfumers 
Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS 
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No. 2005 


Birch, Mahogany finish ; choice of 
Green or Red Velour cushion. Given with a $10.00 
purchase of Larkin Household Supplies 
MAIL COUPON FOR A COPY OF 
OUR FALL CATALOG 





New Furnishings for Your Home 
WITH WHAT YOU SAVE 


You can easily secure the Chair illustrated or vour choice of over 1500 other desirable 
without extra expense, by purchasing your usual requirements of tea, coffee, extracts, spices, laun 
and toilet soaps, etc 


YOU GET ALMOST DOUBLE RETAIL-VALUE 


By LARKIN 


You get your money's worth in whatever you pur 
chase just 


the 

Over two million housewives profit by purchasing 
their household-supplies direct from us 
have 
behind everything we offer 
30 Days’ Free Trial— 
goods and the economy of dealing with us without risk 


If West-of-the-Mississippi Send te LARKIN CO., Peoria, Ill. 


POCO 
Larkin Ca. Mail your Fall Catalog No. 92. 
Name 


Addvess 


articles 
direct from us, the manufacturers 


Factory-to-Family 
Dealing 


as you would anywhere; the extra value 
give represents the saved profits and expenses of 
wholesaler, jobber and retailer 


Try it We 


been in business thirty-six years and stand 


You can test the quality of our 


Lathttt CO. BvrrAato, Nn. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


eollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
faail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE PREVENTION OF COLDS. 
HE first few days of 
" autumn—not neces- 
et sarily of the autumn of 
the calendar, but of 
autumnal weather—are 
likely to be marked by 
an outbreak of colds. 
Then many who have 
1 : been free from this dis- 
—SS agreeable ailment, and 
therefore have dismissed all thought of it from 
their minds, are suddenly forced to recognize that 
they have noses and mucous membranes. 

It is indeed discouraging to find that living all 
summer virtually in the open air has not appar- 
ently made us more resistant to the influences 
that produce a cold. We have lived in drafts— 
natural drafts, through open windows and on 
porches, and artificial drafts made by the electric 
fan—and never so much as sneezed. Now, with 
the first drop in the temperature below the point 
of comfort, we look angrily for the source of the 
air playing round our heads, pull down the win- 
dows, close the doors, and begin to wonder if the 
weather-strips do not need renewing. Then in a 
day or two comes the cold, and we blame the air 
for it. The real cause is the lack of air, or rather 
the stagnation and impurity of it. 

The bacteria which cause colds—there are sev- 
eral varieties of them—are always close by, if not 
actually in our noses, but they can do us no harm 
as long as the system, fortified with fresh air and 
exercise, is able to repress their growth. The 
balance, however, between the resisting and at- 
tacking forces is so nearly even that it takes but 
little to disturb it, with the result that the system 
may become the weaker of the two. Working for 
a few days in the office or the shop, or the school- 
room, with windows sealed to keep out the cold 
air; or worse yet, sleeping for a few nights in a 
bedroom with windows closed, because the blan- 
kets have been put away and it is too chilly to 
sleep without them, is quite sifficient to overthrow 
the balance and give the microbes the upper hand. 
Then a draft really is harmful—at least the little 
draft that creeps round the sash of the closed 
window or through the crack under the door. The 
way to make it innocuous is to increase the size of 
it, to open the windows and the door, and let the 
air sweep through in great volume, as it did in the 
summer. If the autumn air is too crisp, put on 
an overcoat, but do not shut the windows until 
you are forced to do so by snow or hard frost; and 
then do not shut them completely or keep them 
shut all the time. 
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THE COST OF A DRESS. 


VERY woman knows how exhausting an ordeal 

the trying on of a new garment may become; 
every dressmaker can tell tales of suddenly faint- 
ing customers. 

Far harder than any ordeal to which a buyer is 
subjected is that endured by the living manikins 
employed in some of the great establishments of 
Paris. These manikins are girls selected for their 
graceful figures and stylish carriage. They must 
keep their weight always between a hundred and 
twenty and a hundred and forty pounds; they 
must be always daintily shod and have their hair 
perfectly dressed; they must wear a prescribed 
underdress of smooth satin, exquisitely fitted, and 
they must be ready at all moments for their double 
duty of displaying a completed costume before a 
prospective purchaser, or of standing while a new 
costume is draped and fitted upon them as models. 
Maud Weatherly Beamish has recently described 
«a scene in the workroom of one of the famous 
French designers of dress. 

“He was in a bad humor, and the white face of 
the manikin, on whom he had heaped yards and 
yards of colored gauze, showed harassment and 
fatigue. In the room were five or six other women, 
each poised for the next order of her irate em- 
ployer, each with eye and brain alert to his slightest 
question or demand. 

“He was trying to obtain ‘the gleam of gold 
through sea-foam,’ as he expressed it, and his 
efforts had evidently been arduous. Strewn on 
the tables were pieces of embroidery from the 
East. Heaped knee-high on the floor were yards 
and yards and yards of shimmering material in 
every shade of blue and green and purple, which 
the artist had discarded in the course of his 
search. 

“In the midst of it he stood with a face of 
thunder, looking at the lovely combination of 
eolors that swathed the manikin. In a moment 





he pointed to the weary girl who bore the vivid 
stuffs. 

“*Take her away!’ he cried. ‘I can get nothing 
but death from that face! And I want life—sun- 
light! Get me a live woman, you see—alive! 
Pink—not green! Bah!’ 

“The exhausted manikin thus dismissed was 
immediately replaced by another, who stood pa- 
tiently until the costume tried upon her was com- 
plete. Although she still maintained her graceful, 
willowy erectness, her face, too, was taking on a 
grayish tinge: she had stood three hours. Her 
predecessor had stood five.” 

Fashion costs—in more than money. 
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A TRANSPARENT BUTTERFLY. 


N “Our Search for a Wilderness,” Mr. William 

Beebe, of the New York Zoélogical Park, de- 
scribes his first sight of the transparent butterfly 
—Hetera piera—of British Guiana, an insect 
through whose outstretched wings any substance 
on which it rests can be clearly seen. 


As we crossed a swirling creek on the trunk of 
a mighty fallen tree, something fluttered ahead. 
We could not see what it was. Closer we came 
and still the object remained indistinct; we seemed 
to see a butterfly, and yet that appeared impossible. 
At last we marked it down on a fern frond, and 
crept up until our eyes were within two feet of it. 
Nothing was visible but the graceful lacework of 
the frond, until a slanting beam of sunlight struck 
it, and there, close before us, was the ghost of a 
butterfly. 

It spread fully three inches, but was wholly 
transparent, save for three tiny spots of azure 
near the margin of each hind wing. 

As we looked, it drifted to a double-headed 
flower of scarlet, and when it alighted, the scarlet 
of the flower and the green of the leaf were as 
distinct as if seen through thin mica, and the 
faint gray haze of the insect’s wings was marked 
ott by the indistinct venation. 

1e appearance of this ghostly butterfly amid 
the silence and awe-inspiring stillness of the reek- 
ing jungle was most impressive. 
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SUFFICIENTLY PERMANENT. 


RS. Cameron was seventy-two years old, but 

she was so well-preserved that there seemed 
no reason to think that her days might not be 
lengthened to reach the family standard —over 
eighty-five. 


When her trusty maid of all work fell ill, Mrs. 
Cameron, saying that she should pension the 
faithful Nancy, set about to obtain another. She 
advertised for a girl who wished a “permanent 
place,” and offered high wages. The first appli- 
cant was a grim Scotchwoman, who looked Mrs. 
Cameron over, and then spoke her mind. 

“You're weill-favored ma’am,” she said, “but 
you’re fair old for a’ that, an’ "I’m lookin’ for a 
pairmanency.” 

“You stay here till after my funeral,” said Mrs. 
Cameron, with an appreciative twinkle in her eye, 
“and see if it hasn’ en pretty permanent.” 

“Aweel, I’ll try it,” said the woman, after an- 
other survey of her future mistress; and she held 
her “pairmanency” for fifteen years, at the end of 
which time she attended the funeral of her mis- 
tress, and after it learned that a goodly sum had 
been left to “my cautious Tina,” on the receipt of 
which she retired from active service. 
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AN INFANT CUVIER. 


ISS Griggs easily induced the wealthy Mrs. 

May to let her son Freddie join the vacation 

class in natural history that she was organizing 
for children. 


“I’m sure he’ll love it!” said Mrs. May, with 
surprising enthusiasm. ‘And you will find that 
he knows a lot about natural mem! | already.” 

“Indeed! That is very pleasant,” murmured 
Miss Griggs, vaguely, for she was not prepared for 
scientific attainments in a spoiled boy of five. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. May, complacently, “ever since 
Freddie was a baby the chef has made all his 
blanc-mange in the shape of rabbits and squirrels, 
and only lately he has begun to make him marsh- 


mallow frogs and chickens and turtles, and Freddie’ 


emery worships + as can’t get him to touch 
anything in a plain mold! 
y: I i pl i ld! 

“I am sure,” concluded Mrs. May, “that you will 
find Freddie very advanced for his age.” 
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PLANNING FOR MOTHER. 
RS. Shepherd looked bewildered when her 
sons announced that six of “the boys’’ were 
coming up on the noon train. ‘‘They want to see 
our camp,”’ said Ted. 


“Why didn’ ig tell me this morning,” Mrs. 
He) ue wailed, ‘‘when the butcher was on the 
1 n> 


“Oh, they won’t expect to be regularly enter- 
a oy al said, comfortably. ‘“ We’ll just 
picnic. 


“Good!” said Ted, approvingly. “They aren’t 
hard to pinsee. Just put some stuff in a basket, 
and it will be all right, mumsey. Fried chicken’ 
be great, and just a few ham sandwiches, some of 
that chocolate layer-cake you make, and a few 
doughnuts or apple puffs, and maybe seed-cakes, 
if there are any.’ 

“There you are, mumsey,” said Hal, encoura- 
gingly, “everything all planned for you!” 
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THE REAL REASON. 


F prompt dismissal was not the fate of the young 

man who figures in this incident from Harper’s 
Magazine, a keen sense of humor in his employer 
was probably the reason the lad escaped. 


Two young smaterte of a florist in Philadelphia, 
who are supposed to be variously employed in the 
rear of the establishment while the “boss” looks 
after things in the front, were recently startled by 
the appearance of their employer while they were 
engrossed in a game of checkers. 
he proprietor was justly _— ~ey 

“How is it,” he demanded, “that I hardly ever 
find you fellows at work when I come out here?” 

“Well, sir, I’ll tell you,” volunteered one of the 
— “It’s on account of those rubber heels 

hat you wear.” 
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AN UNFORTUNATE SITE. 
N American, abroad for the first time, had, in 
the due course of his travels, come to. Windsor 
Castle. 


“It’s a great place,” he conceded, ‘“‘but what a 
pity they built it so near the railroad!” 





Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES / 














the locomotive builder to the manu- 
facturer of pins— who profit by using 
Berry Brothers’ products. If your money 
is paying the varnish bills in any of these 
300 you ought to know where the profit 
opportunities come in. 


You ought to take a personal interest 
in the selection of the varnish, shellac, 
japan, lacquer or stain, and know whether 
you are getting all you can out of your 
finishing department in quality of finish, 
economy and speed. 

These may be subjects in which you have 
never before taken a personal interest, but they 
merit your investigation — as you can readily 


discover by sending for a copy of our booklet, 
“Choosing Your Varnish Maker.’ 














FOR ALL Every home 
ARCHITECTURAL | OWNET, €very 
PURPOSES owner and oper- 
ator of large build- 


ings, every architect and master painter 
can make his varnishing yield more 
satisfaction and greater economy if he 
will use or specify the four architectural 
varnishes listed below. 


Get Berry Brothers’ Label permanently 
fixed in your mind and always see that it is in 
evidence wherever your money is paying for the 
varnishing. 

Liquid Granite:— For finishing floors in 
the most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish: — For the finest 
rubbed or polished finish on interior woodwork. 

Elastic Interior Finish:— For interior 
woodwork exposed to severe wear, finished in 
full gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish : — For all surfaces, 
such as front doors, that are exposed to the 
weather. 

Luxeberry White Enamel :— For finest 
white enamel finish on interior woodwork. 

Any dealer or painter can supply you with 
Berry Brothers’ Architectural Finishes. 

** Choosing Your Varnish Maker ”’ tells about 
them in detail, besides giving other information 
of real interest to a// varnish users. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying and Baking 
Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 
Factortes: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 











FOR ALL There are w wer 
ManuFacturinG | %00 different 
PURPOSES classes of manu- 
facturers — from 
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“ Boxing Kangaroo” on Man-of-War 


BY MARY EMERY SMITH 








the world is without doubt ‘‘Spud Mur- 
phy,’’ the boxing kangaroo of the Amer- 
ican battle-ship Wisconsin. 

When the fleet reached Albany, Western Aus- 
tralia, in September, 1908, on its cruise round 
the world, the people of the state presented 
the four flag-ships with four kangaroos. Most 
of the kangaroos, not’ being used to having 
plumduff, hardtack and ‘‘salt horse’’ fed to 
them all day long by six or seven hundred 
admiring bluejackets, soon succumbed to indi- 
gestion. But on the Wisconsin there was an 
old sailor who had formerly been a ‘‘bush- 
whacker’’ in Australia, and knew the ways of 


ms NHE best-known pet of any man-of-war in 


kangaroos. He told the boys to throw away | turned h 


the plumduff and buy Spud a bale of hay. 
Consequently, much to the disgust of the crews 
of the other battle-ships, Spud grew tall and 
fat. It was not long before he would stand 
attention at quarters, and could hold his own 
at boxing with any of the crew. 

It is a curious sight to see him boxing. He 
stands on his hind legs, resting on his tail, 
and spars for an opening with his fore paws. 
When he sees it, he rises suddenly on his tail, 
grasps his opponent round the chest, and kicks 
hard with his hind legs; and sometimes when 
he loses his temper, he gives a good stinging 
blow. 

But although he is valiant and fearless when 
fighting men, he has a mortal terror of dogs. 
He had just begun to eat some juicy green 
grass at the navy-yard, the first time that he 


had ever gone ashore in America, when he) 


attracted the attention of a very small puppy. 
The puppy advanced timidly and inquiringly 
toward the strange beast—then stopped and 
gave a tentative bark. As this seemed to pro- 
duce no hostile move on the part of the 
kangaroo, he advanced more boldly, with a 
louder bark. Then, mustering all his courage, 
he gave a shrill yelp and started on a run 


toward the kangaroo, which, never having seen 


a puppy before, had been viewing the tiny 
beast with growing horror. 

That last yelp was too much. Spud started 
off in a paroxysm of terror, and in his blind 
fear, jumped recklessly into a barb-wire fence, 
from that into a heap of jagged stone, and 
found refuge at last aboard ship, a torn and 
bleeding kangaroo. Of course the ‘*jackies’’ 
insisted that he must have immediate surgical 
care. 

At another time a mild cow, grazing in the 
distance on the other side of the river, caused 
an equal panic in the stout heart of Spud. 
But although Spud sometimes shows the white 
feather, at least he does not go down before 
an old conqueror of many stout hearts ; although 
he has sailed the waters of both continents, he 
has never been seasick. 

He is the idol of the seven hundred blue- 
jackets, who never tire of playing and boxing 
with him. Although friendly with all, he 
has, however, decided preferences. A _half- 
dozen sailors are his chosen companions. 
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A DEED OF “ DERRING-DO.” 
\ SENSATION of the literary world a few 


years ago was the announcement, follow- | 
ing upon his death, that the English | 


writer, William Sharp, was author also of the 
remarkable writings, poetry and prose, that 
had been appearing over the signature of 
‘Fiona Macleod.’? Mr. Sharp felt this later 
development of his genius to be so separate 
from his other work as to be practically the 
work of another personality—and to justify 
him in deceiving the world and his friends. 
Mrs. Sharp, in her memoir of her husband, 
tells a pretty story of the child who grew up 
hy both William Sharp and ‘‘Fiona Mac- 


There are two stories of his childhood I have 
heard him tell which seem to me to show that 
from earliest years the distinctive characteris- 
tics of his markedly dual nature existed and 
Swayed him. 

From babyhood his mind had been filled with 
Stories of old heroic times, and in his play he 
delighted in being the adventurous warrior or 


| 


marauding viking. In the gray, inclement | 
days of winter, when he was shut up in his | 
nursery away from the green life in the garden | 
and the a wee birds in the trees, he was 
thrown on the resources of his imagination to | 
fill the long hours. 4 

One snowy day, when he was five years 
old, and was tired of playing with his baby 
sisters, who could not sufficiently rise to the 
occasion and play the distressed damsels to his 
deeds of knightly chivalry, he determined to 
sally forth in search of adventure. He buckled 
his sword above his kilt, —it was afternoon and 
the light was waning,—stole down-stairs and 
out of the house, hatless, with flying curls, 
and marched down the street, to lay siege to 
the nearest castle. 

A short distance away stood the house of a 
friend of his father, and upon that the besieger 
is attack. It loomed in his mind as 
the castle of desire. 

He strode resolutely up to the door and with 
great difficulty, on tiptoe, reached the handle 
of the bell; he pulled a long peal, and then 
demanded of the maid who came that she and 
all within should surrender to him and deliver 
up the keys of the castle. 

The maid fell in with his humor, was prop- 
erly frightened, and begged to be allowed to 
summon her mistress. he mistress at once 
— submission, and led her victor into 

er room. There, by a blazing fire, she gave 
him the keys in the form much-coveted 
sweets—then held him in her lap till, in the 
warmth, he fell asleep, rolled him up in a 
blanket, and carried him home. 
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GREASING THE WAYS. 
OUSEWIVES in Beanburg had grown 
to view with dread the evening calls of 
Mrs. Podway, a widow of an economical 
turn, although in easy circumstances, because, 
as all declared, she never knew when to go 
home. Weary matrons who had been up at 
| daybreak might nod sleepily, their voices grow 
| drowsy and their interest in the visitor’s chat 
| flag. Mrs. Podway placidly continued her 
‘*visitation,’’ and paid no heed. 

Mrs. Tarberry, a woman of much force of 
| character and a hard worker, had endured so 
| much discomfort from her neighbor’s calls that 

she felt justified in ing decided measures to 
free herself from the nuisance. One evening, 
then, as the clock struck ten and Mrs. Podway 
showed no intention of going, Mrs. Tarberry 
rose, lighted her bedroom lamp and said to 
her caller : 

‘*T reckon I’ll have to go to bed now, Mrs. 
Podway, seeing I have to be up early in the 
|morning, but you needn’t hurry off. Just 
| bank up the fire when you do go, and put the 





cat down cellar, and take a look at my bread- 
sponge in the kitchen, to see if it’s too cold to | 
rise, and if it is, bring it in and set it by the | 
oye move the flower-pots a little closer | 
to the fire, and shut the window down tight | 
and stick a nail over the sash to hold it, and | 
brush the coals into the fireplace so they can’t | 
= the rug afire, and then blow the lamp 
ow aaa 

Mrs. Podway was on her feet at once. ‘‘I 
couldn’t remember all them things !’’ she said, 
indignantly, tying on her hood and taking up | 
her gloves. ‘‘I’d ruther go home now, and | 
done with it. I don’t see what you’re in such 
a mortal rush to go to bed for. J won’t be 
able to sleep for an hour or two yet, ’cause I 
don’t get up early, and I’ll have to light up 
when I get home, and stir open the fire, and 
waste a lot of wood and oil !’’ 


Ca) & 


PERFECTLY EXCUSABLE. 


HE host of the camp on Lake Superior 
bh met his guests—the men who figure in 
‘*The Log of the North Shore Club’’—on 
the rocky beach. A very old and amiable | 
Chippewa full-blood was there to pack duffel. 
The host introduced him. 
‘*This,’’ said he, ‘‘is Nish-i-shin-i-wog,’’ 
which means ‘‘Friend of Men.’’ 
The cartoonist did not know this. He said, 
‘*If that isn’t a college yell, I didn’t catch the 
name. ’’ 








PERPLEXED. 


N his recently published volume of remihis- 

cences, entitled ‘‘In Castle and Court- 

house,’’ Mr. Ramsay Colles tells of his 
stay at a house where the landlady offered bed 
and board for twenty-five shillings a week. 

‘*T assure you,’’ he adds, ‘‘I was there a 
week before I discovered which was the bed 
and which the board. ’’ 















Abundant water for Pneumatic Tank 
i » " in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hese, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


» . 
Bath-Room Comfort 
Nothing in the home affords greater comfort 
or is a greater benefit to health than a well- 
equipped bath-room, and good bath-rooms are 
no longer limited to city water systems. To- 
day every country residence can have a bath- 
room and every comfort and convenience that 
the city affords, and at much less expense, 
for our Hydro-Pneumatic Water System will 
draw water from any source, deliver it wher- 
ever you want it, and cost next to nothing to 

operate ; in fact, it’s the ideal 


Water System for 
' Country Homes 


No matter where you live, on a hill or in a 
hollow, water is one of your greatest needs, and 
there’s a well, spring, brook, pond or lake soime- 
where near you that will furnish your source 
of supply. If you never had running water in 
your house you can’t realize the comfort of it. If 
you have once had it you will not know how to 
get along without it. Write for book “C;” also 
ask us about electric lighting for country homes. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS 


@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter 
These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per 
manent engagement. Three refer 
ences required, Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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— QOutdoor Life—= 
and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
years, 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 


who 
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in proportion to surface.’’ 


manent injury to health. 
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Standard Underwear | 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


HE Reference Hand Book of the Medical Sciences says ‘‘ Woolen 

clothing is durable, hygroscopic (moisture absorbing) and an excellent 
non-conductor of heat, and comparing wool with cotton or linen, wool 
has double the absorbing power in proportion to weight, and quadruple 
The Vermont State Board of Health says: 
*‘Woolen clothing should always be worn next the body.”” Vet in spite of 
these facts, and sound advice from men at the top in medical science, 
people carelessly wear cotton or linen underwear, entirely unsuited to the 
chills, storms, and sudden changes of winter weather, and in consequence 
catch cold, get pneumonia, feel miserable half the time, and suffer per- 
How much better to take care of one’s health, 
wear protective underwear, and keep well. Rockwood’s Underwear is 
protective because made from pure, unadulterated wool—the covering 
Nature intended for winter—and is properly knit to provide for ventilation 


write us, giving his name, and we will see that you are supplied 





7" 


and evaporation so necessary to the normal condition of the body. It 
comes in natural, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair, and fancy colors. 
Per Garment, 
Prices $1.00 to $2.50 cccoriins 2 munity. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck and on the waistband, and the name “‘ Rockwood” 
on every box. We do not sell direct, but if your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, 





ARN THIS DOLL 


GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS BEAUTIFUL SLEEP- 


Her magnificent head 


ING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. 


is of bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache. 
not buy 


has real hair, which curls naturally. You cow! 
this doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be- 


hips and knees. 


ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. 
She has a beautiful face with 


hair. She is a “sleeping” doll. 


picture can do her justice. 
open mouth. Her eyelashes are real 


She 


No 


EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 9 


our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
your little girl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one. 




















Send 
name and address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, big, sleeping doll. 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYHN, MASS. 


us your 


extra, postag 


and 


BASKET BALL 


Given to Companion subscribers for one yearly new subscription and $1.15 
ing included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 








This Ball is made of extra heavy pebbled leather, regulation size 
increasing interest in this popular game has enabled the manufacturer to 
furnish_us with an excellent Ball at the price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 


The 
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See the T we Hods 


In the Base of the New Style 















Or 


(oking-Ranges 


This latest Crawford improvement is patented; no other range has it. 
One of these Hods is for ashes in place of the old, clumsy ash-pan. The 
ashes fall into this Hod—all of them—and are 
easily emptied without spilling. As the ashes in 
this Hod are so far below the fire they cannot 
bank up against the grate and warp it, nor 
hinder the draft. The other Hod is for coal; 
both Hods shut in out of sight, but quickly got at. 
This arrangement makesa more tidy kitchen 
and saves time, trouble and many steps. 


The “Single Damper” is another Craw- 
ford patented improvement—perhaps the 
most important one ever designed as a help 
to cooks. This Damper does the work of 
two dampers, does it better, does it by one 
motion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” 
or “Check”; the Range does the rest. The 
damper mistakes common to the two- 
damper ranges are impossible. 


The Oven is perfection—no “cold corners,” 
no “scorching spots”; the Cup-Joint Flues heat 
it in every part alike. 


Coal, Wood or Gas can be used in Craw- 
fords. Crawford Gas Ovens are better than 
others and safe from explosions, owing to the 
improved method of lighting the gas (patented), 
and the automatic 
Gas Oven Damper 
(patented). In the 
Crawford End Gas 
Oven there is an extra set 
of burners at the top for 
broiling, which saves the 
cook much stooping. 











Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 





End Gas Oven 
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: WALKER & PRATT MFG. alae 31-35 UNION STREET, vases : 




















